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EDITORIAL 


May I attempt to express in a few 
words my reaction to the Anniversary 
Issue and to all the other surprises 
the Society had in store for me at the 
last annual meeting. 

First, a few lines of credit are due 
to the two photographers who made 
the pictures used as a frontispiece. L. 
J. Stone handed an enlargement of 
the upper picture to me with a very 
witty speech (and with the signatures 
of all members of the Board of Di- 
rectors on it). He had made the pic- 
ture on the occasion of one of my 
visits to Vassar as a Consultant to 
their various research projects and in 
his role as film editor, which must 
also by now reach the silver anniver- 
sary stage. The lower one of the two 
pictures was also taken by a _profes- 
sional, Mr. Kaj Lohmann, who was 
for the last two years my teaching as- 
sistant at UCLA. Mrs. Klopfer selected 
this one from a whole sheaf of pic- 
tures he had taken in the course of 
the semesters. 

The editorial by Bertram R. Forer 
bears simultaneous witness for the 
role he and his predecessor, Mortimer 
M. Meyer, have been playing as Ex- 
ecutive Editors for the last twelve 
years ever since the editorial seat of 
the Journal had to be transferred 
from the East Coast to the West Coast. 
In the same period the Journal 


reached a circulation from over one 
thousand copies to its present status 
of over two thousand copies, slowly 
spreading over the whole inhabitated 
earth, even beyond the Iron Curtain. 
I also assume that the considerable 
professional prestige the Journal has 
gained in these years is mostly due to 
these two Executive Editors. 

The biographical sketch by Pauline 
G. Vorhaus has been written with 
great devotion and an amazing degree 
of intuition. When I visited the Six- 
teenth International Congress for Psv- 
chology in Bonn, Germany last sum- 
mer, several of my former colleagues 
were there who knew me forty years 
ago when I started my methodological 
research project comparing the theo- 
retical approaches of experimental 
psychology and depth psychology to 
the problem of inhibition (published 
in 1924)1. This project laid a firm 
foundation for my phenomenological 
approach which Evelyn Hooker de- 
scribed so brilliantly in her ideo- 
graphic sketch called “The Fable”. 
May I thank her humbly for it, and 
all the others for their spoken and 
unspoken sentiments. 


BRUNO KLOPFER 
Editor 





1 Arch. f. d. grs. Psych., Vol. 47 
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The Relative Utility of Animal and Human Figures 
in a Picture-story Test for Young Children’ 


MILTON BuUDOFF 
University of Massachusetts 


The Children’s Apperception Test 
(C.A.T.) was developed in 1949 by 
Leopold Bellak as a projective tech- 
nique to elicit fantasy from children 
between the ages of three to ten years 
through the use of animal figures in 
human settings. The initial stimulus 
to publication was an hypothesis that 
one might expect children to identify 
more readily with animals than with 
people, an hypothesis presumably sug- 
gested by Freud’s analysis of little 
Hans (Freud, 1953). Ten animal 
pictures compose the C.A.T. The sit- 
uations portrayed in these are based 
on problems common to children 
growing up, as suggested by psycho- 
analytic theory (Bellak, 1952). 

Freud (1953), Goldfarb (1945) and 
Fenichel (1945) have discussed the 
child’s tendencies to identify with 
animals. Freud has pointed out in 
the analysis of little Hans, an emo- 
tionally disturbed pre-schooler, that 
young children do not stress the gulf 
between the animal and the human 
world. Elsewhere he implies that 
either may be equally acceptable 
identification figures for young chil- 
dren (Freud, 1936). 

Experimental attempts to investi- 
gate this problem have compared 
children’s verbal responses to animal 
and human pictures and, with one ex- 
ception, have generally found no dif- 
ferences in response to the two types 
of pictures. Some studies have used a 
series of pictures with human figures 
that are otherwise comparable to the 
Bellak animal series (Armstrong, 
1954; Biersdorf & Marcuse, 1953; 
Mainord & Marcuse, 1954). Other in- 
vestigators compared children’s re- 
‘Thanks are due to Dr. W. E. Henry, who 
contributed many valuable suggestions, and 
to Mrs. Wendy Mesnikoff who kindly drew 


the required pictures. 


sponses to animal pictures and Mur- 
ray TAT pictures (Bills, 1950; Light, 
1954). Bills reports the single finding 
in support of Bellak’s hypothesis. He 
states that children beween the ages 
of five and ten years gave lengthier 
stories to the animal pictures than 
to the human pictures. However, he 
used colored animal pictures and 
achromatic TAT cards. He failed to 
control the color variable. The most 
commonly used measures of response 
to the pictures in most studies were 
word count, reaction time to pictures, 
frequency of picture rejections, num- 
ber of characters mentioned and num- 
ber of introduced figures. Armstrong 
(1954) used the transcendance index 
suggested by Weisskopf (1950) . 

All the studies reported have used 
school age children in their samples 
ranging in age from 6-10 years. This 
may be one reason for the consistent 
failure to find support for Bellak’s 
hypothesis. Bellak states that the ap- 
propriate age range for the animal 
pictures is “three and up to possibly 
ten years” (Bellak, 1952). Bellak sug- 
gests that as the child grows, he will 
increasingly make his primary identi- 
fication with human figures. At what 
point in time this process will reflect 
itself in a child’s verbal responses is 
unknown. Data available suggest that 
it is already evident with bright first 
graders (Armstrong, 1954; Biersdort 
& Marcuse, 1953). By fourth grade 
(mean age—9 years), Light (1954) 
also reports significant differences in 
favor of the human pictures. 

A study by Boyd and Mandler 
(1955) illustrates -the point that 
though the primary identification 
seems to be with human stimulus fig- 
ures, the animal figures may serve a 
particular function as purveyors of 
negative feelings. Using a third grade 
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sample of children of average intel- 
lectual ability, they told the children 
animal and human stimulus stories. 
Following this, they had their sub- 
jects write stories to animal and hu- 
man pictures, using the same subjects 
in a balanced design. Story plots and 
complementary pictures were con- 
structed such that animal or child 
characters were interchangeable with- 
out changing scene, situation or 
events. They reported that although 
the children stated a greater prefer- 
ence for animal pictures, the over- 
whelming effect of the human stimu- 
lus stories was to more significantly 
stimulate the production of imagina- 
tive material, irrespective of the stim- 
ulus content of the pictures presented. 
They inferred from this a greater in- 
volvement with the human stimulus 
materials suggesting primary identifi- 
cation with human situations. Based 
on their measures of originality of 
stories and quality of affect, they 
found, however, that the animal pic- 
tures more frequently elicited original 
stories and stories with more nega- 
tively-toned affect, suggesting some 
feelings of constraint with the human 
stimulus pictures and the use of ani- 
mal figures as vehicles for disturbing 
affect. This result agrees with Blum 
& Hunt's hypothesis in formulating 
the Blacky Test that animal charac- 
ters “facilitate freedom of personal ex- 
pression in situations where human 
figures might provoke an unduly in- 
hibiting resistance ” (Blum & 
Hunt, 1952). 

It seems evident from the above 
that the lack of confirmation for Bel- 
lak’s hypothesis may be due in part 
to the age of the samples employed. 
All the studies, thus far, have used 
school age children, testing the hy- 
pothesis at the upper end of the age 
range. They failed to confirm it. In 
the present study pre-schoolers con- 
stituted the sample population. This 
constitutes a more crucial test of Bel- 
lak’s hypothesis that one might ex- 
pect young children to identify more 
readily with animals than humans. If 
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animals are to be preferred as objects 
of fantasy, it was felt that pre-school 
children should indicate this most 
clearly. 


METHOD 


Eighteen four year old children, 
(+ three months) attending a uni- 
versity nursery school constituted the 
sample population. Each child’s I.Q. 
was in excess of 120, according to a 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, 
Form L (1937 revision) , which was 
administered during the school year. 
Every child used in this study had 
both his original parents, at least one 
other sibling and was not considered 
a behavior problem by the nursery 
school staff. 

Nine C.A.T. cards were used, card 
5, the bears in a cave, being omitted. 
Nine new pictures were drawn depict- 
ing the same scenes as in the C.A.T. 
series but human figures were substi- 
tuted for the animal figures. No. 7, 
the tiger-monkey picture, was rede- 
signed. The attempt was made to re- 
tain its dynamic qualities and its ag- 
gression-arousing stimulus value. A 
large evil-looking man was drawn 
chasing a small child who is wearing 
one shoe, along a path leading to a 
house with an open gate. While the 
pictures were being drawn, two senior 
clinical psychologists judged the pic- 
tures until they felt the two series of 
pictures approximated each other. 

The pictures were administered in- 
dividually to each child in two ses- 
sions, two weeks apart. Nine pictures 
were shown, in the usual order, to 
each child during each session, with 
alternate subjects seeing the animal 
pictures first. The order of presenta- 
tion was held constant for each sub- 
ject.. The standard instructions to 
“tell a story” were given. The test 
session was made a game by using a 
tape recorder to record the stories and 
then playing them back, pretending 
that this was a “radio game’. The suc- 
cess of this maneuver can be gauged 
by the children’s insistent demands to 
return to play the “game”. 
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MiLTON BUDOFF 


Each story was scored for the fol- 
lowing categories of response: 

|. Productivity. The total number 
of words spoken by the child were 
tallied. The standards for the word 
count are set forth elsewhere (Budoff, 
1955). 

2. Story level. Each story was given 
a qualitative rating as to whether the 
child named the objects in a picture 
(scored N); described the picture 
(scored D); or told a story with a 
plot (scored P). 

A similar scoring procedure is em- 
ployed by Terman for scoring re- 
sponses to pictures at Year III-6 on 
the Stanford Binet, 1937 Revision, 
(Terman & Merrill, 1937). The series 
of pictures which elicited the highest 
proportion of stories with plots 
(scored P) would be considered more 
“useful” psychologically. In accord- 
ance with Bellak’s hypothesis, this 
should be the series of animal pic- 
tures. 

5. Transcendance level. The tran- 
scendance score is obtained by count- 
ing the number of comments about a 
picture which go beyond pure descrip- 
tion. The transcendance index of a 
picture is the mean number of such 
statements. Weisskopf (1950) com- 
ments that pictures with low tran- 
scendance indices make it relatively 
easy for subjects to be factual and im- 
personal. Pictures with high tran- 
scendance indices make such imper- 
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sonal observation difficult and, as it 
were, “lure” the subjects away from 
the objective path prescribed by the 
instructions, ““‘torcing’’ him to project. 
The instructions given the children 
in this research were changed from 
Weisskopf’s recommended direction 
to “describe the picture” to “tell a 
story about the picture”. 

Two judges scored each story inde- 
pendently for the word count, story 
level and transcendance score. Reli- 
abilities obtained for the word count 
was r=.95; story level, r=.91; and 
transcendance score, r—.82. 





RESULTS 


Bellak’s hypothesis that the animal 
pictures would be superior to the 
human pictures was not confirmed 
with a pre-school sample. With one 
exception, the data indicated no dif- 
ferences in the predicted direction by 
the three criteria. One significant dit- 
ference in favor of the animal pic- 
tures in the mean transcendance level 
for Card 1 (the eating scene) may be 
expected to have occurred by chance. 
(See Table I). 

By contrast the statistical trends for 
this group of four year old children of 
superior intellectual ability suggest 
that the reverse of the Bellak hypoth- 
esis may be true, namely, that the 
human cards may elicit a greater de- 
gree of responsiveness. This finding 
though only a trend and without 


Tas_e I—Comparative Results for the CAT and the H-CAT 


Word Count 


Card No. CAT H-CAT 
Mean Mean 
Number Number 

of Words S.D. of Words S.D. 
iL. 31 25 25 19 
2. 37 _ 36 — 
3. 31 _ 29 — 
: 35 — 36 — 
5. 36 _ 37 -- 
6. 40 31 46 44 
i 30 20 38 24 
8. 34 _ 3 _ 
9. 31 _ 28 — 
"p= 20 
77 Pp =e 


Mean Transcendance Level 

CAT H-CAT 

Mean Number 
of Phrases 


Mean Number 
of Phrases 


Per Picture S.D. Per Picture S.D. 
2.4* 2.8 1.5* 1.6 
| 3.1 3.6 95 
2.3 — 2.6 me 
1.8** 2.6 3.29¢ 29 
is 2.1 2.4 3.1 
t.] — 44 _ 
Y ata 2.4 3.6*%* 3.3. 
2.3 2.6 3.4 4.9 
2.6 $2 8.1 24 


Note: When differences between the means are small, no standard deviation is given. 
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strong statistical support from the 
data agrees with experimental find- 
ings using school age children. The 
magnitude of the differences were not 
sufficiently large, however, to be more 
than suggestive. 

1. Word count: The word count of 
the stories showed no consistent dif- 
ferences in any direction for the two 
series of pictures. 

2. Story level: The human pictures 
did elicit a generally higher level of 
story. On seven of nine pictures, the 
ratio of stories with plots (P), to the 
combined total of stories given with- 
out plots, (i.e., stories rated for object 
naming (N), or describing the pic- 
tures (D) plus the pictures rejected) , 
was in favor of the human pictures. 
This difference was near-significant, 
when a sign test was applied to the 
results (p=.05—.10). 

3. Transcendance level: The mean 
transcendance level is low for all the 
pictures for this sample, as can be 
seen from Table 1. This may be a 
function of the age of these children. 
The data suggests that even with this 
group of children of superior intelli- 
gence from highly stimulating home 
environments, there is still a low num- 
ber of stories sufficiently elaborated 
to be psychologically meaningful, It 
is doubtful whether a group much 
younger than these children would 
have done much more than name the 
objects they recognized in the _pic- 
tures. 

When each child’s performance was 
compared for the two series of pic- 
tures, a sign test suggested consistent 
differences in performance in favor of 
the human pictures (p—.05—.10). 
“t” tests of the differences between 
the mean transcendance level of the 
shopping scene (card 4) and the tea 
gathering (card 8) follow the same 
trend (p=—.20). 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study generally 
confirm the findings of other investi- 
gators: Animal pictures do not seem 
superior to human pictures in elicit- 
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ing fantasy from a group of normal 
four year old children. However, these 
findings do not solve the problem of 
whether very young children do easily 
identify with animals. 

It is possible that the period of 
primary preference for animals as ve- 
hicles for the expression of feelings 
passes before the average child, in his 
intellectual and emotional growth, is 
able to compose a psychologically use- 
ful story to a picture. Even the four 
year old children in this study who 
were of superior intelligence and 
came from intellectually stimulating 
homes were still too young to tell 
very rich or complex stories. By the 
time the child is able to tell a psy- 
chologically useful story to a picture, 
it may be that human subject matter 
may have already become the pre- 
ferred stimulus to elicit the child’s 
feelings and identifications. 

The failure to confirm Bellak’s hy- 
pothesis with this four year old sam- 
“a and the trend suggesting that 
1uman stimulus figures are more use- 
ful, may indicate a developmental 
trend. 

Armstrong (1954) with a popula- 
tion drawn from a similar type of edu- 
cational institution as the present 
sample, with the implications as to 
similarity of home background, socio- 
economic level, etc., reported  sig- 
nificant differences in favor of the 
pictures with human figures when she 
compared the mean transcendance 
value of two series of pictures with 
primary grade subjects. It may be that 
increased age of her subjects had a 
dual effect: it increased the length of 
the stories and the elaborated con- 
tent, allowing for the possibility of 
differences to appear. The stories may 
have also reflected a more definite 
trend toward an easier use of the hu- 
man pictorial materials, The four year 
old sample anticipates these results. It 
would be interesting to compare the 
Armstrong results separately for the 
first, second and third graders in her 
sample. Is there a progressively “bet- 
ter” utilization of the human figures 
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with increasing age among her sub- 
jects? 

The results of this study makes use 
of the CAT an equivocal procedure, 
as at no age between 4-10 years has 
the CAT proven superior to human 
stimulus materials in eleciting stories. 

They might well be profitably em- 
ployed, however, when the child may 
be experiencing difficulty — telling 
stories to human stimulus figures and 
the clinician’s hypothesis is that the 
humans portrayed may be perceived 
as overly threatening. In this situa- 
tion, the animals may be helpful by 
serving to increase the psychological 
distance, thus helping the child to re- 
spond. 

However, it should be clear that the 
CAT pictures are not animal pictures 
but are portrayals of animals in hu- 
man-like settings. The psychological 
distance for the respondent may not 
be very great. The referents in the 
pictures are too easily seen as human. 
Thus for maximal utility it might be 
well to design a truly animal set of 
pictures for use in the clinical situa- 
tions where maximal psychological 
distance is needed for the patient to 
respond optimally. Also, a set such as 
this might more appropriately test the 
hypothesis that young children iden- 
tifv more readily with animals than 
with humans. 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the rela- 
tive psychological usefulness of pic- 
tures portraying animals in a human- 
like setting and human figures in the 
same settings in eliciting fantasy 
stories from young children. The hy- 
pothesis tested was stated by Bellak 
(1952), who originally formulated 
the Children’s Apperception Test, 
that children would identify more 
readily with animals than humans. 
In the study reported here, the pic- 
tures of the CAT were re-drawn re- 
placing the animal figures with hu- 
mans. These two sets of pictures 
were shown to eighteen four year old 
children of superior intelligence, at- 


tending a university nursery school. 
The measure employed in analyz- 

ing the data included a word count, 

a qualitative judgment of story level, 

and the mean transcendance level of 

each picture. The results indicated 
that the children utilized the two 
groups of pictures equally well, and 
failed to confirm Bellak’s hypothesis 
for a pre-school group of normal chil- 
dren. This finding generally agrees 
with the results of other studies re- 
ported in the literature for school 
children. Some trends, evident in the 
data in favor of the human series of 
pictures, are discussed, although these 
differences are suggestive only. 
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The Use of Bender Gestalt Cut-Off Scores in 
Identifying Juvenile Delinquents 


Rospert H. CuRNUTT AND LOREN V. CorotTro 
Napa State Hospital 


INTRODUCTION 


Some studies indicate that the Ben- 
der Gestalt (B-G) (Bender, 1938) 
Test can be used to differentiate var- 
ious behavioral groups by the use of 
cut-off scores. This was first done by 
Pascal and Suttell (1951) who believe 
that statistical statements can be 
made regarding the probability of 
certain scores being attained by a 
patient or non-patient. This has led 
other authors to attempt to determine 
more effective cut-off scores. A study 
by Zolik (1958) indicated that by 
utilizing a cut-off score of 60, which 
represents one standard deviation 
above the mean, delinquents could 
be differentiated from non - delin- 
quents. This study attempts to vali- 
date independently the various cut- 
off scores suggested by Zolik, and Pas- 
cal and Suttell, and to evaluate 
whether these suggested cut-off scores 
do actually differentiate an indepen- 
dent sample of delinquents, 


METHOD 


\ll the adolescents referred to a 
children’s psychiatric service for ob- 
servation by the juvenile courts dur. 
ing a two year period were examined. 
Any adolescent with a diagnonsis or 
known history of psychosis, organic 
brain damage, or mental deficiency 
was excluded to eliminate gross psy- 
chopathology as a variable in the B-G 
protocols. In addition, any subject 
failing to meet the statistical criteria 
specified by Pascal and Suttell for 
their scoring system was eliminated. 
The final sample consisted of 120 
adolescent delinquents, 63 males and 
57 females. The protocols of these sub- 
jects were coded and_ subsequently 
scored by one of the authors who had 
no knowledge of any of the individual 


cases. A delinquent was operationally 
defined as an adolescent having had 
one or more contacts with a juvenile 
court, as well as a court placement in 
a children’s psychiatric service for ob- 
servation. The ages of the delinquent 
sample ranged from fifteen to nine- 
teen years. 


RESULTS 


The results in general question the 
efficiency of cut-off scores as a method 
of distinguishing juvenile delin- 
quents. Simple inspection of Table | 
reveals marked variability which 
makes the use of cut-off scores a high- 
ly questionable procedure. 


TABLE I. Mean Bender-Gestalt ‘Z”’ 
Scores and Standard Deviations. 


Males Females ‘Total 


DE oor. —— 55.75 59.40 
| ene ee ESS 15.91 13.67 15.29 
ees ee 63 57 120 


Thirty-six cases or 30% of the ju- 
venile delinquents in the present study 
obtained “Z” scores of 49 or lower, 
while 32 cases or 26.7% obtained “Z” 
scores in the 50-60 range, i.e., Zolik’s 
questionable range. Fifty-two cases on 
43.3%, yielded scores of 61 or higher 
which are above Zolik’s suggested cut- 
off score of 60. A Chi Square test indi- 
cated a significant divergence (.01 
level) of the observed results from 
those expected on the basis of Zol- 
ik’s sample. There are significantly 
more cases below a “Z” score of 50 
while, conversely, at the other end ol 
the continuum there are significantly 
less cases above a “Z”’ score of 60 than 
would be expected from Zolik’s data. 
The present sample of delinquents 
yielded a distribution much closer to 
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a normal distribution of ‘Z’’ scores 
than did Zolik’s sample. 

Pascal and Suttell’s suggested cut-off 
score of 72 segregated 36 cases or 30% 
of the delinquents. Forty percent or 48 
cases fell in Pascal and Suttell’s ques- 
tionable range, i.e., 50-72, while the 
remaining 36 cases or 30% had “Z” 
scores of 49 or less. This distribution 
of scores tends to fall between Pascal 
and Suttell’s standardizing samples of 
normals and psychoneurotics. 

A ¢t test of the means of the male 
delinquents and the female delin- 
quents yielded a difference that is 
significant at the .02 level. This di- 
ference is probably due to differences 
in choice of delinquent behavior 
rather than a true sex difference as a 
previous study by Corotto and Cur- 
nutt demonstrated. 


DISCUSSION 


The results indicate poor prediction 
in terms of differentiating delinquent 
behavior from  non-delinquent _ be- 
havior whether one utilizes the higher 
cut-off score suggested by Pascal and 
Suttell or the lower cut-off score sug- 
gested by Zolik. The wide variability 
of scores in the present sample may re- 
flect the wide range of behavior that 
is encompassed in the term “delin- 
quent.” It may be possible to utilize 
cut-off scores with some delinquent 
samples provided the behavioral cri- 
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teria have been systematically re- 
stricted to well-defined and consistent 
behavioral traits. 
SUMMARY 

To determine the effectiveness of 
B-G cut-off scores as a screening device 
for juvenile delinquents, a sample of 
120 B-G protocols of adolescent de- 
linquents were coded and scored with- 
out knowledge of the individual case. 
The distribution was analyzed in 
terms of cut-off scores reported in the 
literature. The results indicate that 
extreme caution must be used in ap- 
plying cut-off scores mechanically in 


any but the grossest type of differen- 


tiation. 
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Prediction of Successful Suicide from the Rorschach Test, 
Using a Sign Approach’ 
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The prediction of suicidal potential 
from responses to the Rorschach Test 
is a problem often faced by the prac- 
ticing clinician. A number of attempts 
have been made to assist the Ror- 
schach worker in differentiating the 
suicidal individual from others. These 
attempts range from individual case 
analyses (Beck, 1945; Rabin, 1946; 
Ulett et al, 1950) , configurational ap- 
proaches (Hertz, 1948, 1949), re- 
sponses to single cards (Lindner, 
1950), combinations of the above 
(Sakheim, 1955), to a “sign” ap- 
proach (Martin, 1952). In one sense, 
all can be looked upon as sign ap- 
proaches, for the presence or absence 
of certain indicators or clusters leads 
to inferences regarding self-destructive 
tendencies in the individual. This re- 
search draws heavily upon Martin’s 
(1952) work — in fact, can be looked 
upon as an extension of his investi- 
gation. For this reason, his study will 
be described in some detail, 

Martin compared Rorschach proto- 
cols of psychiatric patients, divided 
into suicide and non-suicide groups, 
on the basis of attempted suicide vs. 
no overt indications of self-destructive 
tendencies. From this comparison he 
derived a checklist of 16 signs which 
differentiated the groups. He then set 
out to validate the checklist against 
two new sets of Rorschach protocols, 
attempted suicide vs, non-suicide, The 
checklist did differentiate, as did a 
seventeenth sign. (His statistical an- 
alyses with the validating sample are 
presented in Results, as is a table con- 


1Portions of this study were reported at the 
meetings of the American Psychological As- 
sociation in Cincinnati, 1959. 


taining the checklist signs.) 

The present authors have had many 
occasions to wish for a_ technique 
which could help us make recom- 
mendations about the suicidal poten- 
tial of psychiatric patients. To us, 
Martin’s empirical findings were in- 
triguing, although we felt “suicidal 
attempt” could cover a multitude of 
motives. A more definitive test of the 
checklist would be with Rorschach 
records of successful suicides. Even in 
these, one could not be entirely cer- 
tain of motives. Some people undoubt- 
edly commit suicide by “accident”, 
i.e., as the result of a suicidal gesture 
that miscarried. Nonetheless, the pres- 
ent study had a twofold purpose: to 
test the checklist against the Ror- 
schach records of a group of known 
suicides; and, hopefully, to provide 
generalizations regarding personality 
characteristics inferred from Ror- 
schach test protocols which might dil- 
ferentiate these individuals from 
others. It was our overall hypothesis 
that Martin’s signs will differentiate 
not only successful suicides from non- 
suicidal controls, but also successful 
suicides from those who attempt sui- 
cide. Specifically, we predicted that: 
1) Successful suicides will have sig- 
nificantly higher scores on the check- 
list than controls; and 2), although 
both suicide groups will tend in the 
same direction in relation to the con- 
trol group, successful suicides will 
score significantly higher than suicide 
attempts. 


METHOD 


Subjects. All were adult males, hos- 
pitalized with functional psychiatric 
disorders, All had given a minimum 
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of ten responses to the Rorschach test. 
Response totals showed a marked skew 
in each group, but medians were reas- 
onably close (See Table I). There 
were three groups: 

1. Control. This was Martin’s sec- 
ond control group (C), used in the 
replicative phase of his study. It was 
composed of patients (N36) whose 
case histories revealed no suicidal ide- 
ation, threat, or attempt, One patient 
was diagnosed as psychomotor epi- 
lepsy, the rest as functional disorders. 

2. Suicidal Attempt. This was Mar- 
tin’s second suicide group (SA), also 
from the replicative phase of his study 
and was made up of patients (N36) 
who had attempted suicide. Eleven 
had been tested prior to the attempt, 
25 following. Two of the attempts had 
resulted in death. As in the control 
group, one patient carried a diagnosis 
of psychomotor epilepsy, the remain- 
der being classified as functional dis- 
orders. 

3. Successful Suicides. This group 
(SS) was composed entirely of pa- 
tients (N36) who had met death 
as a direct result of their own efforts. 
Data were gathered from a variety of 
sources*, but diagnostic information 
was not included with some records. 
All subjects for whom diagnostic in- 
formation was available were classified 
as functional disorders. Cases which 
did not meet Martin’s criteria were 
excluded.? 

Procedure. Martin had _ followed 
Beck’s (1944) scoring procedure, so 
SS records were all re-scored according 
to Beck. To check on independent 
reliability, we used records of other 
hospitalized veterans and found we 
agreed almost in direct proportion to 


2The authors express thanks to the V.A. Hos- 

pitals at Bedford, Brockton, Battle Creek, 
Downey, Danville, Boston, Northport, Lyons, 
Montrose, Pittsburgh, and Canandaigua and 
to the Augusta State Hospital in Maine for 
lending Rorschach protocols of patients who 
committed suicide. 


3There were originally fifty-five records. For 
various reasons (e.g., known brain injury, 
female, less than ten responses, unreadable 
protocols, response to only 3 cards of the 
Rorschach) , the number was reduced to 36. 
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TABLE I. Rorschach Response Totals 
for Control, Suicide Attempt, and 
Successful Suicide Subjects 


Control Suicide Successful 
Attempt Suicide 
Range 10-61 10-76 11-68 
Median 20.33 18.94 18.25 


the adequacy of the inquiry. When 
an adequate inquiry was done, agree- 
ment was invariably high, Each rec- 
ord was examined three ways: 1) fre- 
quency distributions of signs obtained 
by subjects were compared among the 
three groups; 2) total number of 
signs obtained for each group in every 
category of the checklist; and 3) num- 
ber and percentage of subjects in each 
group obtaining a specified sign total. 
RESULTS 

The first comparison, frequency dis- 
tributions of signs in each group, was 
done using analysis of variance. This 
test, as shown in Table Ila, indicates 
the difference between groups was 
highly significant. To examine the 
difference implied in the F-ratio, ap- 
propriate t-tests were done (as shown 
in Table IIb), and the source of the 
difference was found to be between 
each of the Suicide groups and the 
Control group, There were no differ- 
ences between the two Suicide sam- 
ples. Thus, our first prediction, that 
there would be significant differences 
between the Successful Suicide and 
Control group, was supported at be- 
yond the .001 level. The second pre- 
diction, of difference between the Sui- 
cide Attempt and Successful Suicide 
groups, was not supported. 

The second comparison, number of 
subjects in each group obtaining spe- 
cified signs on the checklist, entailed 
use of the chi-square technique with 
Yates’ correction for continuity. Pre- 
dictions regarding direction had been 
made, so a one-tailed test could be 
used to evaluate results. A look at 
Table III gives these results. Six of 
the signs, using the one-tailed test, 
show differences between SS and C 
groups significant at beyond the .05 
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Taste Ia. Analysis of Variance for Control, Suicide Attempt, and Successful 
Suicide Groups, using Martin’s Checklist 


Source of Variance SS df MS. k 
Between Groups 177 2 88.5 27.66* 
Within Groups 342 105 32 
Total 519 107 

*P— O0Ol 


TABLE IIb. Comparison Between Groups With t-Ratio 


Group Mean df t p 
Control (c) 4.42 

vs SA 70 6.55 001 

vs SS 70 6.40 .001 
Suicide Attempt (SA) LAE 

vs SS 70 ~ N.S. 
Successful Suicide (SS) 7.11 


Taste III. Comparison of Control (N=36) , Suicide Attempt (N36), and 
Successful Suicide (N=36) Subjects on Individual Signs of Martin’s Checklist 


Sign No. obtaining sign No. obtaining sign No. obtaining sign 
SA Cc X2* SS Cc X2* SA SS X2* 

1. No. of D 

<6 or>20 13 ll — 13 ll — 13 13 _ 
2 De 

<60 or>79 23 14 3.558 9 14 23 19 — 
3. No. of CF 

>0t0o<3 21 11 4.556 20 11 = 3.625 21 20 — 
1. Total Color R’s 

>I1 26 21 — 24 21 — 26 24 _ 
3. Sum C 

>1.0 03.5 17 6 6.389 16 6 3.645 17 16 — 


6. © and/or CF appear 
Ist on VIIL- X: 


ves 22 2 22562 18 2 15.577 22 18 _ 
7. © and/or CF with either 
zero FY(T) or Y(T)F 
or Y¥(T): yes 6 O 4.545 3 0 — 6 8 — 
8. No. of FV + VF 
i 26 21 — 20 21 — 26 20 1.505 
9. No. of FY + YF + Y 
“tl 9 4 1.502 6 as 9 6 ~ 
10. Sum Y + sum T 
R's <1.0 9 1 5.690 10 1 6.867 9 10 _— 
ll. Difference between 
M and Sum C: <1.5 19 15 — 14 Ib — 19 14 ~ 
12. No. of H + Hd 
S6 45- 7 5 -— e 7 — 
13. No. of categories 
<6or>13 8 7 — 13 7 1.73) 8 13 1.076 
l4. VIIT-X/R 
>29% 26 22 — ya | 22 1.022 26 27 — 
15. No. of P 
<3 or>6 17 13 — 17 13 — 17 (17 —- 
16. P-failure with 
F + %>60: yes 12 6 1.852 ] 6 2.532 12 l 9.387 
i. TAR 
<2i” 25 15 4.556 26°* 15 7352 2 ee 


* Using a two-tailed test, to be significant (1 df), chi-square must: for .001 — 10.83, for 
01 —-6.64, and for .05 = 3.84. Only chi-square >1.0 are reported. 


**There was no Time of First Response for two SS records. For Sign 17, N for SS was 34. 








level. There was only one statistically 
significant difference between SS and 
SA. The more conservative two-tailed 
test figures, given in the table, show 
only three of the SS vs. C differences 
to be statistically significant and only 
one of the SS vs. SA differences. 

For the third comparison, the num- 
ber and percentage of subjects in each 
group obtaining specified numbers of 
signs was tabulated. Results are pre- 
sented in Table IV. It is seen there 
was considerable overlapping among 
groups, and no cutoff point which 
takes in a large percentage of either 
SA or SS patients eliminates “false 
positives” from the C group. However, 
a cutoff between “7 or more” and the 
remainder categorized correctly 92% 
of C, 61% of SA, and 62% of SS. Com- 
paring C with each of the other groups 
independently, this means about 77 
percent of the cases could have been 
differentiated successfully. If the cut- 
off point were moved down to “6 or 
more”, the overall predictive efficien- 
cy would decrease somewhat, due to 
the number of C subjects incorrectly 
categorized, but there would be a size- 
able increase in the percentage of SS 
subjects correctly differentiated (trom 
62°. to 82%) and in the number of 
SA subjects detected (from 61% to 
72% 
To recapitulate, successful suicides 
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from non-suicides with Martin's check- 
list, as could suicide attempts. The 
checklist did not prove adequate for 
distinguishing attempted suicides from 
those who actually committed suicide. 


DISCUSSION 


A major purpose of the present 
study was to test Martin’s checklist 
against Rorschach records of a group 
of known suicides, ,in essence a partial 
replication of his experiment, Difter- 
entiation between C and SS groups on 
number of signs was statistically sig- 
nificant, as was that between C and 
SA. The comparison of SA and SS 
groups, probably of greater potential 
clinical value, was not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

There are a number of limiting 
factors to be considered, however. One 
major variable is the groups them- 
selves in relation to the criterion. As 
indicated earlier, there is no way of 
knowing how many SS were in actu- 
ality “accidents”; nor how many SA, 
in addition to the two Martin knew 
about and used, later committed sui- 
cide, not to mention the possibility of 
suicide in his control population. An- 
other factor is temporal. In some suc- 
cessful suicides, the Rorschach was 
given shortly before the  person’s 
death; whereas, in other cases, months 
transpired between the Rorschach ad- 
ministration and suicide. The few 


TABLE IV. Number and Percentage of Control, Suicide Attempt, and 
Successful Suicide Subjects Scoring a Specified Number of Signs 
or More on Martin’s Checklist. 


could be differentiated fairly well 
Signs Cc 
No. % 

13 or more 

12 or more 

11 or more 

10 or more 
9 or more 0 0 
8 or more 1 3 
7 or more 3 8 
6 or more 6 17 
5 or more 14 39 
4 or more 28 78 
3 or more 35 97 
2 or more 36 100 


1 or more 
0 or more 


SA SS 
No. % No. % 

0 0 

1 3 0 0 

2 6 1 3 

4 11 3 8 
11 31 6 17 
18 50 17 47 
22 61 23 64 
26 72 30 83 
32 89 34 94 
34 94 34 94 
36 100 36 100 
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cases We do have of Rorschach shortly 
before suicide all have at least nine 
of Martin’s signs. It seems reasonable 
to assume there would be differences 
in Rorschach protocols of individuals, 
depending upon how close to the sui- 
cide act they were obtained. We have 
not controlled for this in our sample. 
A third factor is the experimental as- 
sumption of equal probabilities re- 
garding the criterion variable. Rather 
than being approximately .5, as is 
implied by equal N’s among groups, 
the base rate for suicide in psychiat- 
ric populations has been estimated to 
be about 3 per thousand (Rosen, 
1954) . Our data indicate there are few 
differences, at least as far as Martin’s 
signs are involved, between attempted 
and successful suicides. This undoubt- 
edly would change the base rate in 
relation to this problem, but the p 
value would still be far less than .5. 
We attempted to employ Martin's 
signs in a base rate study, using case 
history materials of former patients 
who had taken the Rorschach Test.4 
Data were tabulated for thirty-one 
patients, of whom three had made 
definitely established suicidal at- 
tempts, four had verbalized suicidal 
thoughts, and the remainder no case 
folder evidence of suicidal ideation. 
The results could be taken as support- 
ing the view that this sign approach 
has practical utility (mean Martin’s 
signs for each group: 6.7, 5.3, and 
5.4), but we discontinued when we 
noted that hospital procedures did 
not accord with base rate assumptions. 
Rosen (1954) and Meehl and Rosen 
(1955), discussing relationships be- 
tween psychometric data and suicide, 
do so in the abstract. Their view is 
that when base rates are considered, 
even a twenty-five percent “false posi- 
tive” rate in the prediction of suicide 
would result in large numbers of pa- 
tients being incorrectly categorized, 
hence would be of limited practical 
value. However, in clinical settings 
4We are indebted to Mr Raymond Farmer, 


Duke University, for his efforts in gathering 
these file data. 
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psychometric findings and case dis- 
position are hardly independent, and 
prediction of suicide leads to the hos- 
pital directing its energies to negate 
the prediction. As a matter of fact, 
the relationship between prediction 
of suicide and the response of the en- 
vironment would seem to be more 
lawful than the subject of this study. 
The very fact that lawful and _pre- 
dictable responses are made by the 
hospital in response to the possibility 
of suicide is bound to influence “false 
positive rates in particular and to 
complicate the question of base rates 
with suicide generally. 

A secondary purpose of the study 
was the possibility of providing infor- 
mation about personality characteris- 
tics of suicides. Realizing the generali- 
zations are only relative to the popu- 
lations studied (i.e., hospitalized vet- 
erans) and assuming the validity of 
inferences drawn from the Rorschach 
variables themselves, a number of 
statements can be made. One most 
striking finding is the lack of differ- 
ences among those who attempt and 
those who actually commit suicide. 
From a Rorschach sign approach, both 
groups respond to similar factors in 
the blots and can be discussed as sui- 
cide-prone. 

And, judging from their reactions 
to the colored aspects of the blots, 
suicide-prone individuals are more 
highly reactive to affective stimula- 
tion. The fact that this reactivity 
manifests itself in such relatively spe- 
cific ways, as seen in Signs 3, 5, and 6, 
rather than as an overall finding, as 
shown in Sign 4, makes one wonder 
whether some of the negative or inde- 
terminate results in studies investi- 
gating reactions to color may not have 
masked some real differences by the 
very methods of approach (cf. review 
by Baughman, 1958). This reactivity 
to affective stimulation in the suicide- 
prone individual tends to be associ- 
ated with impulsivity, as average time 
required for first response to the indi- 
vidual plates was significantly faster 
for suicide-prone individuals as com- 
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pared with controls. Regarding anxi- 
ety indices, both Beck (1945) and 
Rabin (1946) have noted these were 
minimal in protocols of suicidal indi- 
viduals. The present findings support 
their observations, as a significantly 
larger number of control than either 
of the suicide-prone groups reacted 
to shading determinants of the blots. 
(Sign 10), It should be noted here, 
however, that this sign has given us 
most trouble in independent reliabil- 
ity checks on the signs themselves. Per- 
centage of agreement between raters 
on the other sixteen signs is generally 
close to perfect, With this sign, per- 
centage of agreement drops to about 
90%°. The reason for this discrep- 
ancy is not yet clear, but it does indi- 
cate caution should be used in ascrib- 
ing meaning to presence or absence 
of shading determinants. 

The one sign (16) which difteren- 
tiated the two suicide groups from 
each other is difficult to analyze, al- 
though it may mean the Successful 
Suicides were more veridically orien- 
ted than the attempts, hence better 
able to direct their efforts. As one 
significance might have arisen by 
chance in 17 tests, we prefer to as- 
sume a probability function. 

There are several major directions 
which this psychometric approach to 
suicidal predictors on the Rorschach 
test can take. The authors are cur- 
rently engaged in developing a mathe- 
matical weighting system for the 
signs, as well as in examining the 
Rorschach protocols from a configur- 
ational view. Also, the results of this 
study as they relate to inferences about 
personality of suicidal patients also 
bear an interesting concomitance with 
characteristics inferred about patients 
with affective disorders. A compara- 
tive study among diagnostic groups 
is being planned. Related to this is a 
third avenue of investigation, of the 
theoretical meaning of these signs. 
We have found patients with pro- 
nounced sociopathic tendencies to 





5Drs. Russell Tomlinson and Edward Jordan, 
Durham VAH, served as raters. 
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score high, although they are clearly 
not suicidal. Neither in Martin's sam- 
ples or in ours was this disorder rep- 
resented. It may be that we have an 
empirical measure of hostility, and 
the makeup of our groups led us to 
confuse its direction with the con- 
struct itself. It is certainly worth in- 
vestigation. 


SUMMARY 


Rorschach protocols of successful 
suicides were compared with those of 
attempted suicides and controls, using 
a sign approach developed by Martin. 
Of seventeen signs, six differentiated 
successful suicides from controls at a 
statistically significant level, whereas 
one differentiated attempted from suc- 
cessful suicides, Also, sign totals ob- 
tained by each suicide group were sta- 
tistically significantly higher than con- 
trols. Cutoff at “6 or more” signs 
classified correctly 82% of controls, 
72% of the suicide attempts, and 82% 
of the successful suicide groups. Find- 
ings were discussed relative to base 
rates and personality characteristics 
of suicide-prone individuals inferred 
from the Rorschach variables them- 
selves. 
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Use of the TAT and Human Figure Drawings in Research 
on Personality, Pregnancy, and Perception’ 


ANTHONY DAVIDS AND SPENCER DEVAULT 
Brown University and Bradley Hospital 


Currently, large scale programs of 
research on pregnancy are being con- 
ducted at several collaborating insti- 
tutions located in diverse parts of the 
country. The focus of this program- 
atic research was originally intended 
to be on the problem of cerebral palsy 
in children. However, this focus has 
been broadened to include intensive 
study of a multitude of perinatal fac- 
tors in child development. The main 
concern in these researches is with 
physical factors that affect the course 
of pregnancy and physical complica- 
tions in the offspring. At several of 
the collaborating institutions, how- 
ever, ancillary studies have been ini- 
tiated in the attempt to take full ad- 
vantage of the host of specialized sub- 
studies that are made possible through 
the overall, very costly, program of 
investigation. 

The purpose of this paper is to re- 
port some interesting findings that 
have been uncovered in the course of 
an ancillary project on psychological 
study of emotional factors in preg- 
nancy. More specifically, we are tak- 
ing this opportunity to report some 
preliminary findings that indicate the 
research utility and validity of certain 
projective techniques that have been 
employed to date. 


1 This study was made possible by a re- 
search grant, No. B-2356, from the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness, awarded to the Brown Uni- 
versity Institute for Research in the Health 
Sciences. This paper stems from a psycho- 
logical investigation of emotional factors 
in pregnancy, which is an ancillary study 
to the National Collaborative Project on 
perinatal factors in child development. We 
wish to express our appreciation to Dr. 
Glidden Brooks, who is director of the 
project at Brown University, and to the 
clinic staff of the Providence Lying-In 
Hospital, who greatly facilitated — this 
research. 


METHOD 

A comprehensive battery of psycho- 
logical tests was administered to 53 
pregnant women who were seen at 
the Clinic of the Providence Lying-In 
Hospital. In a 2-hour, individually 
administered, testing session, each 
woman was assessed with the follow- 
ing procedures: (a) Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Intelligence Scale (Wechsler, 
1944); (b) Manifest Anxiety Scale 
(Taylor, 1953); (c) series of self-rat- 
ing scales; (d) cards 1, 2, 3GF, 4, and 
7GF from Murray’s (1943) Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT); and 
Machover’s (1949) Draw-A-Person 
test (DAP). 

Preliminary results obtained from 
several of the above instruments have 
been presented elsewhere (Davids, 
DeVault, & Talmadge, in press.). 
Therefore, in the present report we 
will deal only with the figure draw- 
ings, which have not been utilized 
previously in our investigation, and 
with one objective measure derived 
from the TAT. Specifically, we will 
report findings in regard to the sex of 
the person depicted in the figure 
drawings, and the perception of a 
pregnant woman in stimulus card 2 
from the TAT. 

For purposes of this study, the total 
sample of 53 women was divided into 
two subgroups; one consisting of 25 
women who had a “normal” delivery 
room record, and the other consisting 
of 28 women whose delivery room re- 
cord evidenced some form of “ab- 
normality or complication.” These 
classifications were based on official 
hospital records, and the clinical judg- 
ments regarding normality or abnor- 
mality of the delivery room experience 
were made by qualified medical per- 
sonnel. 
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The purpose of the analyses to be 
reported here was to discover relations 
between findings from projective test- 
ing during pregnancy and actual de- 
livery room experiences at a time sev- 
eral weeks following the psychological 
assessment. Moreover, the objective 
measures derived from the DAP were 
related to those derived from the TAT 
in the attempt to assess consistency of 
indices revealed in these two quite 
different projective test situations. 

On the basis of clinical experience 
and certain assumptions in projective 
theory, the following hypotheses were 
formulated for empirical examination. 

Hypothesis I. A significantly great- 
er proportion of the women in the 
normal delivery group perceive preg- 
nant women in the TAT. 

Hyphothesis II. A. significantly 
greater proportion of the women in 
the normal delivery group draw a fe- 
male figure on the DAP. 

Hypothesis III. A_ significantly 
greater proportion of the women who 
perceive pregnant women in the TAT 
draw a female figure on the DAP. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


As predicted, there were striking 
differences in the TAT perceptions 
of the women in the two groups. In 
the normal group, 60 per cent of the 
women told TAT stories involving 
perception of a pregnant woman in 
the farm scene depicted on card 2. 
The proportion evidencing this per- 
ception in the abnormal delivery group 
was only 21 per cent. This difference 
of 39 per cent is statistically significant 
beyond the .001 level. Chi square an- 
alysis, relating the normal vs. abnor- 
mal dichotomy to the pregnant vs. 
non-pregnant TAT scoring categories, 
yields a coefficient of 10.11, which is 
also significant beyond the .001 level. 
These findings demonstrate a high de- 
gree of association between the group- 
ings based on real life experiences and 
the perceptions revealed in fantasies. 

Turning to the DAP, it was found 
that 84 per cent of the women in the 
normal delivery group drew a female 
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figure; whereas only 57 per cent of 
the abnormal delivery group drew a 
female in response to the DAP. In 
other words, under conditions of ad- 
ministration which merely requested 
that the subject draw a person, there 
was a 27 per cent difference in pro- 
portion of women in the two groups 
that elected to draw a figure of their 
own sex. The difference between these 
proportions is statistically significant 
beyond the .03 level. Moreover, chi 
square analysis revealed significant as- 
sociation (X,7—3.42, P=.05) between 
the two patient groups and the dichot- 
omy of male vs. female figure draw- 
ings. These significant findings indi- 
cate an association between drawing a 
female figure in the projective test 
situation during pregnancy and later 
experiencing normal childbirth, with 
a noticeably greater tendency for 
women who elect to draw a male figure 
during the psychological assessment to 
later experience some form of difficul- 
ty or complication in childbirth. 
Comparison of the results from the 
two diverse projective tests shows that 
86 per cent of the women who per- 
ceived a pregnant woman on the 
TAT drew a female figure on the 
DAP. Only 59 per cent of the women 
who did not tell a TAT story contain- 
ing a pregnant woman drew a female 
on the DAP. This 27 per cent differ- 
ence between proportions is significant 
beyond the .02 level, and confirms hy- 
pothesis III. Looking at these data 
from another viewpoint, 81 per cent of 
the women who drew a male on the 
DAP did not perceive a_ pregnant 
woman on the TAT, and only 19 per 
cent of the women who drew male 
figures told TAT stories containing a 
pregnant woman. Chi square analysis, 
relating the male vs. female DAP 
categories to the pregnant vs. non- 
pregnant TAT categories, yields a 
coefficient of 3.95 which is significant 
beyond the .05 level. Thus, the overall 
findings indicate that each of the in- 
dices from the projective tests is sig- 
nificantly related to the groupings 
based on delivery room records, and 
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the two projective measures are sig- 
nificantly associated. 

All in all, then, this rather simple 
approach to utilization of projective 
material has _ produced significant 
findings. In view of the negative re- 
sults that have been reported in many 
attempts to use projective tests for 
research purposes, these findings are 
quite encouraging. Particularly in re- 
gard to the DAP, as vividly indicated 
in Swensen’s recent (1957) review of 
the literature, attempts at empirical 
evaluations of human figure drawings 
have usually met with failure. Of spe- 
cial relevance to the present study is 
Machover’s (1949) hypothesis that the 
individual who is identified with his 
own sex will draw the self-sex figure 
on the DAP. Machover reported that 
some degree of sexual inversion was 
contained in the records of all individ- 
uals who drew the oppositive sex first 
in response to the DAP. On the basis 
of his review, however, Swensen (1957, 
p. 460) concluded that,“ ... no con- 
siderable empirical support for Mach- 
over’s hypotheses exists at the present 
time. Perhaps the most charitable 
thing that can be said .. . is that few 
of Machover’s hypotheses have been 
explicitly tested by definitive studies. 
But those which have, such as her 
hypothesis concerning the sex of the 
first drawn figure, have not been sup- 
ported by empirical evidence.” It ap- 
pears, then, that our preliminary at- 
tempt to empirically assess the re- 
search utility of this projective instru- 
ment will provide some positive find- 
ings to be considered in future evalu- 
ations of this procedure. Admittedly, 
we have made only a small beginning, 
but the degree of success met with this 
preliminary effort should serve to en- 
courage much more complex, and 
time consuming analyses of projective 
material contained in human figure 
drawings. 

The present finding in regard to 
selective perception in response to 
TAT stimuli is directly pertinent to 
the topical area that has been com- 
monly referred to as “personality and 
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perception” (e.g., Bruner & Krech, 
1949; Blake & Ramsey, 1951; Witkin, 
et al., 1954). Reviews of the vast re- 
search literature in this area bear wit- 
ness to the fact that psychologists have 
been greatly concerned with the in- 
fluences of motivational factors on 
selection in perceptual organization. 
Some of the motivational variables 
shown to affect perception are: phys- 
iological needs, established values, so- 
cial attitudes, and personality attrib- 
utes. Although many of these labora- 
tory experiments on “personality and 
perception” are relevant to the theory 
and practice of projective testing, the 
possibility of a linkage between these 
two domains has received relatively 
little attention (e. g., Davids, 1955; 
Eriksen & Lazarus, 1952; Lindzey, 
1952). One of the apparent shortcom- 
ings in attempts to relate research and 
practice, however, is that most of the 
research findings have come from at- 
tempts to artificially stimulate various 
psychological needs or physiological 
states in the perceivers being studied. 
In these rather contrived laboratory 
situations, it is difficult to know just 
how hungry, thirsty, sexy, or aggres- 
sive the perceiver is as a result of the 
experimental manipulations. Such am- 
biguity in understanding of the per- 
ceiver’s physiological or psychological 
state may account for the ambiguous 
findings that are often obtained in 
studies of response to ambiguous stim- 
uli. In the present investigation, how- 
ever, working with a real life condi- 
tion (i.e., pregnancy) with definite 
physiological correlates, we found 
rather striking relations between mo- 
tivation and perception. In compar- 
ison with numerous women who have 
been assessed clinically with the TAT, 
the pregnant women in this study 
evidenced a markedly greater tenden- 
cy to selectively perceive pregnant 
women in the projective test stimuli. 
In this regard, their perceptions tend 
to be in keeping with expectations 
based on the theory of perceptual sen- 
sitization. Moreover, the pregnant 
women who are “selectively tuned” to 
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perceive Cues suggestive of pregnancy 
in ambiguous stimuli appear to ex- 
perience relatively little difficulty in 
the process of childbirth. Thus it ap- 
pears that this program of investiga- 
tion, which capitalizes on nature’s ex- 
periment and real life experiences of 
crucial significance, may eventually 
lead not only to greater understan/- 
ing of personality factors in pregnan- 
cy, but may also help to relate clinical 
application of projective techniques 
to controlled laboratory research on 
perception. 
SUMMARY 

The Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT) and draw-a- person test 
(DAP) were included in a battery of 
psychological tests administered to 53 
pregnant women. This sample was 
subdivided into a “normal group” and 
an “abnormal group” on the basis of 
hospital records of delivery room ex- 
periences and childbirth. As _pre- 
dicted, it was found that a significant- 
ly greater proportion of the women in 
the normal delivery group perceived 
pregnant women in the TAT and 
drew female figures on the DAP. 
Morcover, there was highly significant 
association between perceiving preg- 
nant women in the TAT and draw- 
ing female figures on the DAP. 

These findings were discussed in re- 
lation to previous empirical evalua- 
tions of human figure drawings and 
the vast number of laboratory studies 
that have been concerned with moti- 
vation and perception. It was conclud- 
ed that investigations such as the pres- 
ent study may not only lead to in- 
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creased understanding of personality 
factors in pregnancy, but may even- 
tually serve to strengthen the link be- 
tween clinical application of projec- 
tive techniques and _ theoretically-ori- 
ented experimentation on_ selective 
perception. 
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A Projective Test Analysis of Ethnic Subculture Themes in Families' 


SEYMOUR FISHER AND RHODA LEE FISHER 
Baylor College of Medicine 


This study represents an extension 
of previous exploratory work which 
indicated that there are marked sim- 
ilarities in the themes or areas of con- 
flict which concern members of the 
same family over several generations. 
It seeks to test the hypothesis that eth- 
nic subculture factors play a signifi- 
cant part in determining what theme 
or problem will be of central impor- 
tance to a family over a multi-genera- 
tion period of time. The testing of 
this hypothesis was carried out by 
comparing the projective test produc- 
tions of the members of Jewish and 
native Texas families. 

It is by now a well documented 
fact that the individuals in a given 
family share certain common tensions 
and difficulties which are somewhat 
unique to that group (Ackerman, 
1958; Bronson, Katten and Livson, 
1959) . This has been especially dram- 
atized in observations of the families 
of neurotic and psychotic patients. In 
such families the symptoms of the pa- 
tient can frequently be shown to mir- 
ror the unconscious preoccupations of 
his family associates. It has even been 
pointed out (Fisher and Mendell, 
1958) that in some instances the 
symptoms of the patient can be best 
dealt with not by treating him di- 
rectly but rather by treating other 
family members whose conflicts he is 
inclined to act out. Work by the 
senior author [in collaboration with 
David Mendell (1956) ] which in- 
volved the comparison of Rorschach 
and Thematic Apperception responses 
from members of three different gen- 
erations within families indicated that 
the shared problem areas of family 
associates can be observed particularly 
well via the similarities in their pro- 
‘This study was supported mainly by a 
grant from the Hogg Foundation. 


jective test fantasies. It was found that 
there are wide variations in the kinds 
of projective test themes characteriz- 
ing families. In one family the long 
term theme may represent a concern 
about how to find enough sustenance 
to survive. In another it may focus 
on the matter of control of anger; and 
in still another it may involve the 
problem of how to establish intimacy 
with people. The question presented 
itself as to the possible origin of such 
themes. How might a family come to 
be preoccupied with a specific prob- 
lem area? It was speculated that such 
preoccupation might be a function of 
the difficulties faced by that family as 
the result of its long term historical 
context. That is, it was considered 
that any chronic source of tension for 
the family members (e.g., scarcity of 
necessities of life or unstable status 
role in the community) could orient 
them all to a concern with that mat- 
ter. Theoretically, then, differences in 
family themes might reflect differences 
in such diverse variables as national- 
ity, social class status, and geographic 
location. 

Preliminary clinical and projective 
test observations of the families of 
patients had particularly suggested the 
importance of ethnic factors in de- 
termining family themes. The ethnic 
identification of a family seemed to 
be highly correlated with its theme. 
It appeared as if the ethnic label of 
a family somehow summarized impor- 
tant issues with which it had been 
confronted over an extended period. 
However, it is important to empha- 
size that the term “ethnic” is not used 
in the sense of embracing all members 
of a particular ethnic origin. It is 
meant to refer only to a relatively 
limited sample of an ethnic group 
which resides in a specific geographi- 
cal-social context. Therefore it is 
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probably more appropriate to speak 
of “ethnic subculture” than to use the 
broad term “ethnic.” Special encour- 
agement for taking an ethnic per- 
spective was provided by a study car- 
ried out by Singer and Opler (1956) 
in which it was clearly demonstrated 
that in the northeast portion of the 
United States schizophrenics of Italian 


extraction manifest symptomatology - 


and conflict areas very different from 
those shown by schizophrenics of Irish 
origin. The present study was under- 
taken to determine whether there are 
family themes related to the ethnic 
subculture derivation of a family and 
whether such themes are present over 
a multi-generation span. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


Two contrasting ethnic subculture 
groups were chosen for study. One 
group consisted of 14 “native Texas” 
families residing in Texas for at least 
three generations that had migrated 
to the United States from England 
at some earlier period. The second 
group was comprised of 14 Jewish 
families not living in Texas for more 
than one generation or in the United 
States for more than three generations 
and tracing its previous residence to 
some part of Europe (Germany, Po- 
land, Russia) . Representatives of three 
different generation levels were stud- 
ied in each of the families. The family 
members were briefly interviewed con- 
cerning their backgrounds and in ad- 
dition the Rorschach test and the 
Thematic Apperception Test (cards 
1, 2, 5, 6BM, 7BM, 6GF, 7GF, 13G, 
17BM) were administered to them. 
It was the intent to use the projective 
test data as the basis for evaluating 
family themes in the two ethnic sub- 
culture groups. 

Some comments are in order con- 
cerning the selective factors involved 
in the recruiting of the families that 
served as subjects. Only “normal” 
families were chosen in which there 
was no evidence of overt psychosis for 
a three generation period. The fam- 
ilies were contacted through such di- 
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verse sources as boy scout groups, 
women’s clubs, and personal acquaint- 
ances. It is difficult to say what kinds 
of biasing influences may have been 
introduced by using such recruitment 
methods. However, there is no reason 
to believe that the nature of the 
biases would operate either in favor 
of, or against, the hypothesis under 
study. It should also be mentioned 
that the chief inducement offered to 
families to participate in the study 
was the fact that a fee was paid to 
them. 


RESULTS 

As a first step in the analysis of 
the data the senior author read the 
Rorschach and the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test protocols from each fam- 
ily and formulated a statement for 
each concerning the family theme or 
problem area. When this was done, 
it was found there was an apparent 
dichotomy between the themes of the 
Jewish and native Texas families. 
Thus, the Texans seemed primarily to 
be in conflict about whether to be the 
sort of person who carries great re- 
sponsibility and who achieves in a 
conscientious manner or to be the 
sort who wanders freely in the wide 
open spaces without responsibility. 
This conflict was reflected in many 
projective references to tameness vs. 
wildness, captivity vs. freedom, work- 
ing hard vs, taking it easy, and en- 
closed space vs. open space. The 
theme in the Jewish families seemed 
to focus primarily on feelings of 
smallness and inferiority and on sensa- 
tions of being unclean and of little 
consequence. There was a concern 
with feeling inferior and a determina- 
tion to rise above it and to demon- 
strate superiority. It was mirrored in 
the projective responses in images 
highlighting smallness vs. bigness, the 
dirty vs. the clean, and the rejected 
vs. the favored. 

The next step in the data analysis 
was to submit the projective test 
protocols to the judgment of other 
raters. Earlier work (Fisher and Men- 
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dell, 1956) had shown that raters do 
not have the motivation to make com- 
plex judgments concerning large 
quantities of projective responses in a 
consistently alert fashion. Therefore it 
was decided to define the rating task 
in the present study in such a way 
that it would involve a complex level 
of judgment but at the same time be 
structured so as not to be bewildering 
in its detail. This was done by first 
indicating to each rater that his judg- 
ments were to concern the presence or 
absence of two themes in a series of 
projective protocols, The Jewish and 
Texas themes were then each briefly 
defined for him. In defining the 
themes no material from the proto- 
cols themselves was offered in illustra- 
tion and no mention was made of 
the themes having been derived from 
Texas or Jewish subjects. The rater’s 
basic task was to take a series of Texas 
and Jewish protocols, with all identi- 
fication removed, and to select specific 
numbers which he considered to show 
primarily one theme or the other 
theme, The protocols presented for 
rating at any given time usually con- 
sisted of three or four comprising the 
various generation levels of one Texas 
family and a like number represent- 
ing a Jewish family. The pairing of 
sets of protocols from each ethnic 
group was done randomly. There was 
one set of protocols which involved 
comparing not just two families, but 
rather the protocols of a number of 
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individuals from a variety of Jewish 
and Texas families. Altogether, there 
were nine sets of protocols in which 
the rater dealt with all of the pro- 
jective records from only two given 
families (Jewish vs. Texas) at a time 
and one set of protocols (five Texas 
and five Jewish) in which he consid- 
ered records from individual repre- 
sentatives of a large number of differ- 
ent families. Theoretically it would 
have been possible to have arranged 
for ratings to be made of pairings 
of every single Texas family with ev- 
ery single Jewish family, However, 
this would have been an enormous 
task. The compromise solution was to 
have either each complete Texas fam- 
ily or a representative of the family 
paired randomly for comparison with 
either a complete Jewish family or a 
representative of one. 

Three ratings were obtained for 
each set of protocols. A total of nine 
raters were employed. Two of the 
raters evaluated all of the protocols; 
and seven dealt with from one to 
three each. In tabulating the ratings, 
it was decided to use the majority 
decision as the basis for classification. 
That is, a given record was designated 
as Jewish or Texan depending upon 
the label that had been applied to 
it by the majority of the judges. Chi 
square was then employed to deter- 
mine the relationship of the major- 
ity ratings to the actual identities of 
the protocols. The results indicated 


Tas.e I. Distribution of Sortings of The Projective Protocols. 


R*] R2 R 3 R4 
Cc | G f Cc it GS 4 
Set 14 10 10 0 8 2 
Set 2 ae 6 2 8 0 
Set 3 8 0 8 0 
Set 4 & z a = 
Set 5 4 0 5 2 
Set 6 i 2 4 2 1 & 
Set 7 : z 2 4 
Set 8 7 0 3 4 
Set 9 6 4 6 4 6 
Set 10 4 4 6 2 6 2 
*R — Rater 


>C = Correct rating 
© I = Incorrect rating 


R5 R6 R7 R8 R9 
“eit & & © ff & FF CA 
6 4 
2 6 
2 4 
5S 4 
: 2 
$ 4 


4 Set 1 is the only set consisting of only single representatives of a number of families. 
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that the Jewish and Texas patterns 
could be discriminated successfully in 
a highly significant fashion [X* = 30.3 
(.001 level) ]. It is interesting to note 
that in those instances where judges 
had to differentiate all of the mem- 
bers of one family from those of an- 
other family they were just as accu- 
rate in their judgments regarding the 
very old and very young members of 
the families as they were for the other 
members. Apparently, the family 
theme is about equally prominent in 
the productions of all three genera- 
tion levels of the family. 

There was an obvious tendency for 
judges with five or more years of clin- 
ical experience since obtaining the 
Ph.D. to perform the rating task more 
successfully than judges with less than 
this amount of experience. Indeed, 
when the ratings of the four judges 
with less than five years of experience 
were tabulated, they turned out to be 
less successful than even chance ex- 
pectancy. The other five experienced 
raters obtained, of course, far better 
than chance accuracy in their judg- 
ments of the same protocols. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The overall findings substantiate 
previous qualitative observations 
which suggested that in each family 
there is a theme or problem which is 
of outstanding importance to its 
members over numerous generations. 
Also, the data are clearly congruent 
with the hypothesis that the family 
theme is linked with the ethnic sub- 
culture identification of the family. 
The theme which was derived for 
each of the ethnic subculture groups 
is certainly meaningful in terms of 
the historical background of each. 
The concern of the Texans with is- 
sues of taking responsibility vs. wan- 
dering freely without fixed obliga- 
tions might well be expected in terms 
of the demands imposed upon them 
by changing conditions to shift from 
an unstructured frontier style of life 
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to one that is relatively fixed and 
routinized in large community set- 
tings. Erikson (1950) has described 
the importance of this kind of con- 
flict in frontier societies in the United 
States. Similarly, the concern with in- 
feriority vs. superiority found in the 
Jewish families mirrors vividly the 
well documented marginal, minority 
status assigned to Jews in many com- 
munities. 

The multi-generation continuities 
which exist in families even in our 
non-traditional culture lead one to 
take a special perspective toward the 
conflicts of the individual person. Ap- 
parently, when the individual is born 
into a given family he is caught up 
in a powerful directional current 
which stems from the basic ethnic- 
geographical facts of life which char- 
acterize that family. His central con- 
flicts are those of a subculture rather 
than mere reflections of the idiosyn- 
cratic problems of his parents. His 
conflicts express difficulties faced by 
that segment of the culture in which 
he is immersed. If this be so, one must 
look with reservation upon any orien- 
tation which deals with personal 
problems and personal disturbance as 
if they were simply a function of the 
individual. 
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In the present study, analysis is 
made of the organization of the 
thought processes on the basis of the 
organizational patterns in Rorschach 
records of two groups of patients, 
paranoid schizophrenics and neurot- 
ics, each group selected to represent 
differing levels of disorganization. 

Clinically, paranoid schizophrenics 
show evidence of the kind of con- 
ceptual disorganization not observable 
generally in neurotic patients, They 
tend to show impairment in think- 
ing,—breaks in reality testing, varia- 
bility in intellectual functioning, 
breakdown in intellectual control, pe- 
culiar and bizarre thought content, 
and delusional developments. On the 
other hand, while neurotics occasion- 
ally show similar disorganization in 
their thought processes, they do not 
show the degree or the kind of con- 
ceptual disorganization manifested by 
paranoid schizophrenic patients. 

Theoretically, marked differences 
in perceptual and conceptual disor- 
ganization should be anticipated in 
the performance of schizophrenic and 
neurotic patients. According to ego 
analytic theory, the functions of the 
ego include reality testing, intellec- 
tual control, and differentiation, or- 
ganization and integration of experi- 
ence. It is further hypothesized that 
whatever we experience is modified by 
the functioning of the ego through 
which we experience it. Hence when 
the cognitive functions of the ego are 
impaired by pathological conditions, 
reality testing, intellectual control, 
differentiation and organization of ex- 
perience suffer (Klopfer, Ainsworth, 


1 Delivered in part at the meeting of the 
American Psychological Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1958. 


Klopfer & Holt, 1954; Rapaport, 1951; 
Wyatt, 1953). Rapaport (1946) whose 
orientation is basically psychoanalytic 
was one of the first to apply this the- 
oretical framework to the rationale 
of the Rorschach performance in 
terms of the interaction of the associa- 
tive processes and the perceptual-or- 
ganizing processes, discussing at length 
how these processes are influenced by 
personality characteristics and various 
kinds of pathology. Theoretically 
then, since the paranoid schizophrenic 
more than the neurotic tends to show 
more impairment in cognitive func- 
tions, the former should show more 
disturbance in experiencing the am- 
biguous perceptual material of the 
Rorschach, which demands meaning- 
ful interpretations in terms of reality 
objects and relations. 

Thus according to clinical obser- 
vation and analytic theory, more im- 
pairment of the cognitive functions 
and more disorganization should be 
manifested by paranoid schizophren- 
ics than neurotics in their responses 
to the Rorschach material. Converse- 
ly, the responses of the paranoid 
schizophrenics to the Rorschach ma- 
terial should reflect more disorgani- 
zation of the thought processes and 
more impairment in ego functioning 
than those of the neurotics.. 

For the purpose of this study, we 
have identified one pattern, the or- 
ganizational pattern on the _ Ror- 
schach, and worked with this as our 
unit of research. Organization refers 
to the activity of analyzing the blot 
areas into two or more component 
parts, projecting forms into them, 
combining the areas into more com- 
plex units and seeing the forms in re- 
lationship. 
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Beck (1954) was one of the first 
investigators to make a systematic at- 
tack on the problem of organization 
in the Rorschach for which he used 
the symbol “Z”. He analyzed the var- 
ious ways in which a group of su- 
perior adults combined the figures 
into larger units, identifying six dif- 
ferent kinds of organization and as- 
signing weights in terms of indices of 
difficulty. A table of Z weights is pub- 
lished for each of the ten cards. 

Rapaport (1946) sensed the poten- 
tialities in the Rorschach response for 
analyzing the combinatory, abstract- 
ing, and integrating abilities of an in- 
dividual when it is qualitatively eval- 
uated as a whole. He identified com- 
bination responses, construction re- 
sponses, fabulized combinations and 
confabulations. Fabulized responses, 
fabulized combinations and confabu- 
lations constituted for him a rough 
sequence of increasingly pathological 
indicators. 

An estimate of organization is also 
included in the Form-level Rating 
Scale developed by Klopfer and his 
colleagues (1954). Ratings are as- 
signed to a Rorschach response to 
evaluate not only organization but 
also accuracy (the fit of the concept 
to the blot areas) and specification 
(the extent to which elaborations are 
made). In each of these areas, how- 
ever, evaluation on different points 
of the scale involves considerable sub- 
jectivity. The scale is especially diffi- 
cult for the inexperienced worker 
since no published standards are avail- 
able for guidance in evaluating form 
accuracy or “constructive,” “irrele- 
vant,” and “weak” specifications. 

Hertz (1942, 1960) evaluates or- 
ganizational activity, using the sym- 
bol “g”’. She makes qualitative differ- 
entiations in terms of fitness of form 
to the blot area, vagueness, popular- 
itv or originality, the complexity of 
the relationships seen, and the extent 
to which the relationships are realis- 
tic and constructive or irrealistic, ar- 
bitrary or bizarre. The “g” score is 
weighted for accuracy of fit (F+), 


vagueness (v), popularity (P), and 
originality (O) according to a simple 
scheme: 

1.5 assigned where the forms seen 
in relationship are fitting and orig- 
inal (O+), 

1.0 where the forms seen in rela- 
tionship are fitting, but neither orig- 
inal, popular, nor vague (+), 

0.5 where the forms seen in relation- 

ships are popular (P), vague (v), or 
lacking in fit (—). 
The same weighting scheme is used 
for combinatory responses, where two 
or more responses taking separate 
scoring formulae are seen in relation- 
ship. The symbols utilized to identify 
these qualitative differentiations of 
the organizational acts with weighted 
scores are presented. 

As already indicated in the litera- 
ture (Hertz, 1942, 1960) Beck's SZ wt. 
shows high correlations with Sum g 
wt. in two groups of “normal” chil- 
dren, 75 twelve-year-old boys and 
girls and 57 fifteen-year-old boys and 
girls, with correlations of .953=-.011 
and .958+.011 respectively. It appears 
unnecessary therefore at least with so 
called “normal” children to resort to 
the detailed table of values which one 
must use to evaluate Beck’s Z. 

The few studies which have been 
published on the significance of the 
organizational score have demon- 
strated high correlation between the 
weighted organizational score as rec- 
ommended by Hertz and Beck and the 
number of organizational acts, defined 
as the number of responses involving 
organization. Many investigators con- 
clude therefore that it is unnecessary 
and uneconomical to apply weights 
(Kropp, 1955; Wilson & Blake, 1950) . 

Other studies have focused on the 
relationship of the organization score 
to an index of intellectual level, some 
investigators showing a positive rela- 
tionship (Batt, 1953; Sinnett & Rob- 
erts, 1956; Wishner, 1948) while oth- 
ers fail to find any relationship 
(Goldfarb, 1945; Sisson & Taulbee, 
1955; Wilson & Blake, 1950). Thet- 
ford, Molish and Beck (1952) show 
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Hertz Organization or “g” Score with Qualitative 
Differentiations and Weighted Values 


Symbol® Weight Definition 
g O+ 15 Organization where forms involved are fitting and 
original 
§+ 1.0 Organization where the forms involved are fitting 
but neither original, vague nor popular 
g v+ 0.5 Organization where the forms involved tend to be 
vague but, by the criterion of frequency, receive 
a plus score 
er? 0.5 Organization involving popular forms 
g+ comb 1.0 Organization involved in combining responses 
which take separate scoring formulae, where the 
forms involved and the combinations themselves 
are fitting and appropriate but not original. 
g+ O+ comb 5 Organization involved in combining responses which 
take separate scoring formulae, where the forms 
involved and the combinations themselves are fit- 
ting, appropriate and original 
>g+ wt Summary Score For All Organizational Responses Where 
Forms And Combinations Are Fitting And Appropriate 
g O— 0.5 Organization where the forms involved lack fit 
and are original (infrequent, unique, perhaps 
absurd or bizarre) 
g— 0.5 Organization where the forms are minus, but not 
original nor vague 
g v— 0.5 Organization where forms are vague 
g— comb 0.5 Organization involved in combining — responses 
which take separate scoring formulae, where the 
forms involved are minus and/or the relationships 
inappropriate but the combination is not too in- 
frequent 
g— O— comb 0.5 Organization where responses which take separate 
scoring formulae are combined, where the _ re- 
lationships seen are inappropriate and _irrealistic 
(whether the forms themselves are fitting or not) 
and where the combinations are highly infrequent 
(unique, perhaps absurd or bizarre) 
Sa— wi Summary Score For All Organizational Responses Where 
The Forms And The Combinations Are Poor, Lacking In 
Fit, Inappropriate 
Total Sg wt Total Score For All Organizational Scores Combined 
LOrg. acts+ Sum of responses containing organization, where the forms 
involved and/or the relationships seen are fitting and ap- 
propriate 
SOrg. acts— Sum of responses containing organization, where the forms 
involved and/or the relationships seen are lacking in fit, 
unrealistic, inappropriate 
Total Norg. acts Total Score For All Responses Containing Organization 
* Symbol “+” represents accuracy of fit be- implied. Similarly F— refers to lack of fit. It 
tween blot area and content. It refers to any is applied to any determinant where F— is 
Rorschach determinant or any combination included or implied. 


of determinants in which F-+ is included or 
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that median weighted Z scores in- 
crease with chronological age. Taul- 
bee (1955) working with — schizo- 
yhrenics suggests that Z is related to 
the ability to engage in verbal abstrac- 
tion and the ability for concept for- 
mation. In groups of mental defec- 
tives, Sarason (1950) obtains correla- 
tions which point to a close associa- 
tion between the % Z — score and 
low intelligence. Again Sinnett & Rob- 
erts (1956) present evidence that the 
Z score is related to the selection of 
highly organized responses in a struc- 
tured cognitive task (a Reading Com- 
prehension Test). Leventhal (1956), 
however, questions the validity of the 
Z scores (and the W score) as indices 
of intelligence since he finds that per- 
ceptual training on closure and Gott- 
schaldt figures have a significant effect 
on these scores. 

The organizational patterns have 
been studied indirectly by another 
group of investigators interested in 
investigating the structural aspects of 
perceptual functioning in various 
groups of normal and _ pathological 
subjects using the Rorschach as the 
experimental instrument. Friedman 
(1953), Hemmendinger (1953), and 
Siegal (1953) refined the location 
categories identifying subgroups on 
the basis of specific criteria which in- 
clude degree of differentiation, rein- 
tegration into a unified percept, form 
quality and diffuseness of content. 
Many of the refined scores correspond 
to the g patterns utilized in the pres- 
ent study. 

No direct attack has been made on 
the power of the organizational pat- 
tern to reflect the energy and drive of 
an individual. Nor has it been direct- 
ly demonstrated that emotional fac- 
tors and mental disturbances influ- 
ence the organizational pattern. It has 
been shown in several studies how- 
ever that this pattern in clusters with 
other Rorschach patterns may char- 
acterize different clinical groups, as 
for example, schizophrenic conditions 
(Beck, 1954; Thiesen, 1952), para- 
noid conditions (Beck, 1954), and 


manic conditions (Schmidt & Fonda, 
1954) . 

In similar fashion, other hypotheses 
made in clinical practice have not 
been subjected to systematic study. It 
is hypothesized for example that the 
organizational score tells something of 
the energy and drive of an individual 
and the influence of emotional fac. 
tors and mental disturbances on in- 
tellectual functioning. High organiza- 
tional score is associated with liber- 
ated energy and emotional expansive- 
ness; low organizational score with 
anxieties, constriction, depressed con- 
ditions and other emotional interfer- 
ences. Further, organizational acts in- 
volving poor form and individualized 
content appear to be associated with 
faulty and irrational thinking, sug- 
gesting thought disturbances and even 
delusional developments (Beck, 1954; 
Klopfer et al, 1954; Rapaport et al, 
1946) . 

The purpose of the present study 
is twofold: 1) To study the nature 
and quality of the perceptual and 
conceptual organization of two groups 
of patients at two levels of pathology, 
and 2) To investigate the acuity of 
the Rorschach in differentiating these 
levels of pathology. 

It should be emphasized that in 
concentrating on the organizational 
pattern, the methodological approach 
adopted herein is not “atomistic” but 
“configurational”. As indicated by 
Hamlin (1954) one of the best re- 
search approaches with the Ror- 
schach is to study the whole record in 
global fashion concentrating on one 
large dimension at a time. The or- 
ganizational pattern is such a dimen- 
sion, involving several Rorschach var- 
iables related to reality testing, vague- 
ness of perception, commonality in 
thinking, constructive originality, dis- 
torted, arbitrary and/or bizarre think- 
ing, all of which are taken into con- 
sideration in evaluating the process 
of differentiation of areas into parts 
and their organization and integra- 
tion into meaningful units. In addi- 
tion, the present approach involves 
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both a qualitative and quantitative 
analysis of Rorschach patterns in- 
volved in the organizing acts with a 
qualitative analysis of the content, 
style of reacting to the blots, language, 
and other qualitative features of the 
Rorschach response, 

In the present study, then, the 
Rorschach record and specifically the 
qualitatively differentiated organiza- 
tional patterns are utilized to study 
the thinking processes of a group of 
paranoid schizophrenics and a group 
of neurotic patients. At the same time, 
the study is designed to explore the 
power of the Rorschach and specific- 
ally the validity of the organizational 
pattern to detect impaired thinking, 
primary thought disorders and delu- 
sional states. The Rorschach record 
is scrutinized and the organizational 
pattern analyzed in the records of two 
groups of white male patients of the 
Cleveland Psychiatric Institute and 
Hospital, thirty-five paranoid schizo- 
phrenics and_ thirty-five neurotics, 
each group selected to represent vary- 
ing levels of psychological disorgani- 
zation. 

It is hypothesized that a paranoid 
schizophrenic group showing more 
thought disorder than a_ neurotic 
group should show more evidence of 
ego impairment and more disturbance 
in experiencing the ambiguous _ per- 
ceptual material of the Rorschach. 
Since the organizational pattern re- 
flects the capacity of the individual 
to organize parts into meaningful 
units and to see them in perspective 
in terms of reality objects and rela- 
tionships, and since the organization- 
al pattern reflects the influence of 
emotional conditions and mental dis- 
turbaace on functioning and person- 
ality integration, it should aid in dif- 
ferentiating the level of disorganiza- 
tion represented by the two groups 
selected for study. The paranoid 
schizophrenic group should reveal 
quantitatively and qualitatively dif- 
ferent organizational patterns than 
the neurotic group. 

Specifically it is hypothesized that 
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the schizophrenic group in contrast 
to the neurotic group should give evi- 
dence of: 

1. More organizational acts involy- 
ing poor form (g—) and inappro- 
priate and unrealistic combinations 
(g— comb.) reflecting more impaired 
reality testing, looseness in the asso- 
clational processes, and/or personal- 
ized thinking; 

2. More organizational acts and 
more combinatory acts which are 
highly infrequent, unrealistic, and /or 
bizarre (g O—, g— O— comb.) re- 
flecting more instances of personal- 
ized, peculiar and/or bizarre think- 
ing; 

3. a) More organizational activity 
projected into detail areas, especially 
into rare and space areas, reflecting 
a greater proneness to project mean- 
ing into small aspects of situations, 
especially into their unusual, tiny, or 
irrelevant aspects, and 

b) More organizational activity 
with inferior form level projected into 
detail areas and especially into rare 
and space areas, reflecting unrealistic 
and distorted thinking in relation to 
tiny or irrelevant aspects of situations 
(Dr g—, s g—), even in relation to 
those aspects of a situation to which 
healthy people usually react (D g—-) ; 

4. More instances of thinking in- 
volving imaginative and fantasy ac- 
tivity out of touch with reality as in- 
dicated by the Rorschach M g 
hence more regressive and/or autistic 
thinking; 

5. More organizational activity with 
FM g—reflecting breakdown in real- 
ity testing in the process of handling 
drives and impulses; 

6. More organizational activity in a 
setting of constructive or rigid con- 
trol (F crude g and F Prim. g) re- 
flecting constrained and rigid think- 
ing; 

7. More organizational activity in a 
refers to all when the 
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setting of anxiety and upset as evi- 
denced by Rorschach patterns m g 
and uncontrolled Sh g showing the 
disturbing influence of anxiety ‘and 
conflict on the thinking processes; 

8. More organizational activity in- 
volving uncontrolled color (C+ CF g) 
showing impairment of thinking proc- 
esses by inability to control emotional 
expression and to fuse emotional in- 
tegration with reality testing; 

9. A lower organizational plus score 
in the total record (% org.+-) reflect- 
ing more defective reality testing, less 
intellectual control, and less mature 
integrated thinking; 

10. Fewer organizational acts in- 
volving popular forms (P g) reflect- 
ing less adaptability to the thinking 
of the group and less responsiveness 
to the conventional; 


11. A higher total deviant or orig- 
inal score involving organizational 
acts (% O g) reflecting more differ- 
ent, distorted, personalized, peculiar 
and/or bizarre thinking; 

12. A lower deviant or original 
score in the combinatory organization- 
al acts involving appropriate and fit- 
ting forms and relationships, reflect- 
ing less integrative and combinatory 
thinking of a high order, and a higher 
deviant or original score in the com- 
binatory organizational acts involving 
incongruent and inappropriate forms 
and relationships, reflecting more 
personalized, peculiar, and/or bizarre 
thinking, and suggesting delusional 
developments; 

13. More themes and more fabu- 
lized content* in the organizational 
acts reflecting thought content char- 
acterized by fears, morbidity, aggres- 


‘Fabulized content refers to themes, elabora- 
tions and qualifications of responses per- 
sonally determined, which frequently go 
beyond the realities of the blot areas, and 
hence result in unjustified inferences. Such 
content suggests the projection of personal 
feelings, moods, attitudes, preoccupations 
and conflicts. It is often referred to as 
“overvalent,” “personally determined” or 
personally “saturated” content (Phillips & 
Smith, 1953). 


siveness, sexual and/or homosexual 
preoccupations; 


14. a) More personal references to 
the past in their organizational acts 
reflecting regressive thinking, 

b) More personal references to 
their present environment or current 
experiences, expressing preoccupation 
with present problems and needs to 
externalize responsibility for ideas, 
feelings, and performance, and 

c) More unique self references, re- 
flecting self preoccupation, inability 
to separate self from the immediate 
situation, attitudes of suspicion, and 
circumstantial thinking; 

15. More organizational acts show- 
ing “negative” stylistic features such 
as confabulations, contaminations, au- 
tistic logic, fluidity, inappropriate 
specificity, minus alternatives and ref- 
erence relationships pointing to pe- 
culiar, contaminated and/or con- 
fused thinking and thought disturb- 
ances; 

16. More organizational acts show- 
ing “negative” characteristics of style 
in approaching the blots, in style of 
communicating responses, and in vo- 
cabulary and choice of language, such 
as pompous, grandiose, esoteric, high- 
brow, over-precise, stiff, academic, 
vulgar, or sadistic language. 


PROCEDURE 
Experimental Groups 


In the present study, the attempt 
was made to obtain as closely equiva- 
lent groups as possible in reference 
to chronological age and mental age, 
and also in reference to the total pro- 
ductivity or R of each Rorschach rec- 
ord. The seventy individually admin- 
istered Rorschach records were se- 
lected therefore on the basis of the 
following criteria: 1) The chrono- 
logical age of the patient was between 
20 and 35 years, 2) Diagnosis was re- 
stricted to a) paranoid schizophrenic 
with pronounced symptoms of defec- 
tive reality standards, inconsistent 
and illogical reasoning, and primary 
thought disturbances such as _ block- 
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ing, delusions and hallucinations, and 
b) neurosis where reality testing was 
for the most part intact and where 
there was little evidence of serious 
thought disturbances. Further, there 
was no evidence of organic brain 
pathology in either group. 3) Diag- 
nosis was made on the basis of case 
history, the presence and degree of 
pathological symptoms, and other in- 
formation exclusive of the Rorschach 
results, as evaluated by staff psychia- 
trists. 4) In order to control for pro- 
ductivity or R, the total number of 
responses for each record fell in the 
range 20 to 30 responses. 

The IQs of the patients in each 
group ranged from low average to 
superior, as determined by the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue Scales, with a mean IQ 
for the schizophrenic group being 
107.4 and for the neurotic group 
104.9. Since it is generally assumed 
that the organization score varies di- 
rectly with intelligence, this variable 
may be said to be controlled. Again, 
since it has been shown that many of 
the Rorschach categories depend 
upon the total number of responses 
given in a record, it is not likely that 
the results herein reported are biased 
by this dependence upon R, since the 
output of each group is approximate- 
ly the same by design, (26.7 for the 
schizophrenic group and 25.5 for the 
neurotics) and since no significant 
difference is obtained between the 
means of the two groups. In addition, 
the paranoid schizophrenic and the 
neurotic groups were not significantly 
different in terms of age, the mean 
chronological ages being; 30.1 and 
28.5 respectively. 

In order to test the hypotheses 
formulated, the organizational pat- 
terns were analyzed in the protocols 
of the two groups in terms of the in- 
cidence of the qualitatively different 
g patterns (weighted and unweight- 
ed), the number and quality of the 
location categories, determinants and 
original forms and the number of 
popular forms. In addition, themes 
and elaborations of content suggest- 
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ing personal saturation, personal and 
self references, “negative” stylistic 
features of the organized responses, 
and “negative” characteristics in style 
of approach to the blots, in commu- 
nication, and in vocabulary and 
choice of language were subjected to 
study. 

The Rorschach scoring categories 
employed are those developed by 
Hertz (1942). Form-level accuracy 
was determined by consulting pub- 
lished Frequency Tables (Hertz, 
1951) where the models served as 
guides for evaluation of the organiza- 
tional patterns, The content and the 
stylistic features involved in the or- 
ganizational acts were taken from the 
list of qualitative features identified 
in a previous study (Hertz, 1951) and 
from those suggested in the literature 
(Phillips & Smith, 1953; Rapaport, 
Gill, & Schafer, 1946) designed to de- 
fine some of the _ extra-Rorschach 
features which serve as the basis for 
the judgment of clinicians in evalu- 
ating the Rorschach performance as 
a whole. 

Statistical Analysis 

Nonparametric methods were ap- 
plied to the data in the present study. 
To study the quantitative relation- 
ships of the g variables and _ the 
differences between the contrasting 
groups in amounts of the respective 
organizational patterns, the Mann- 
Whitney U test was used. For corre- 
lational techniques, the Spearman 
rank correlation method was em- 
ployed. The results were also analyzed 
for their statistical significance by 
means of the Chi-square test to show 
the number of patients manifesting 
one or more of the variables studied 
or the presence or absence of these 
variables. 

RESULTS AND Discussions 

Table I summarizes the results for 
the means and medians of the quali- 
tatively different organizational pat- 
terns in the two groups, showing the 
differences and the probability values 
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TABLE I. Means and Medians of the Qualitatively Different Kinds 
of Organizational Acts for the Contrasting Groups 


Paranoid 
Schizophrenic 


(N35) 

M Mdn 
gO+ wt 1.93 1.50 
gt wt 3.94 4.0 
¢ P wt 1.07 1.00 
gv+t wt 0 (65.7) a 
g v— wt 0 (94.3) 
o—. wt oe 0 (77.1) 
g O— wt 1.86 1.5 
g+ comb wt es 0 (65.7) 
g+ O+ comb wt 0 (94.3) 
g— comb wt ae 0 (94.3) 
g O— comb wt 1.49 1.0 
Sg+ wt 7.74 7.0 
Sg— wt 3.61 3 
Total = g wt 11.35 11.0 
XY org acts+ 8.49 8.0 
= org acts— 7.29 7.0 
lotal 5 org acts 15.78 16.0 


Neurotic Diff 
(N35) 
M Mdn cg 
2.57 1.50 48 
£.80 $.0 1.02 
1.19 1.0 66 
O01. $) 
0 (100) 
6 ld 0 (80) Sane 
50 5 5.438% 
0 (71.4) 
0 (74.3) 
pee 0 (100) ts 
07 0 (88.6) 6.25*** 
9.76 R85 1.35 
66 5) 642°"* 
10.42 9.0 1.19 
10.4 90 1.63 
1.34 1.0 6.40% *¢ 
11.74 11.0 1.30 


* **, *** — Significant at the .05, .01, and .001 levels respectively. 


*Zero medians indicate that more than 50% of the group have not shown the pattern. Where 
this occurs, parenthetical figures indicate the percentage of the cases in the group which do 


not show the pattern. 


‘Comparison by means of Mann-Whitney U-Test. 


obtained from the group comparisons. 
It may be noted that no measures of 
central tendency are presented for or- 
ganizational acts which involve vague 
forms (v g) or for g— wt. or g4 
comb. wt. since less than 50% of the 
groups show these patterns. 


) 


[he paranoid schizophrenics give a 
median of 16 total organizational 
acts and a total & g wt. of 11.0 as com- 
pared to a median of 11 total organi- 
zational acts and a & g wt. of 9.0 for 
the neurotics. The difference between 
total organizational acts (weighted or 
unweighted) for the two groups is 
not significant. Thus for the total out- 
put of organizing activity, there ap- 
pears to be no difference between the 
groups. When, however, the organiz- 
ing acts are qualitatively differenti- 
ated in terms of form level, the dif- 
ferences between the medians for 
total organizational acts minus (org. 
acts—) and for the total weighted or- 
ganizational score minus (3 g wt.—) 
show significant differences. The par- 
anoid schizophrenics show more or- 
ganizing acts and more weighted g 


scores which are minus in contrast to 
the neurotics. When the weighted or- 
ganizational acts are further differ- 
entiated into gO+,g+ (not P or v) 
and g P, no significant dilferences are 
obtained. When the g— combinatory 
weighted scores are considered, a sig- 
nificant difference appears between 
the medians for the groups for g O 
comb., the paranoid schizophrenics 
again showing the higher median. 
When the proportions of the groups 
giving the qualitatively different 
kinds of organizational acts are com- 
pared,* significant differences are ob- 
tained, 94.3% of the paranoid schizo- 
phrenics showing g O— and 85.7°; 
g— O— comb, as compared to 57.1% 
and 11.49% of the neurotics. Again 
5.7°% of the paranoid schizophrenics 
show g+ O+ comb. as compared to 
25.7% of the neurotics. 


* Tables showing these statistical data and 
those referred to in subsequent pages 
which are not included are on file at the 
Cleveland Psvchiatric Institute and Hospital. 
Copies of tables may be obtained upon re- 
quest. 
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Hypotheses | and 2 are confirmed. 
The paranoid schizophrenic group, in 
contrast to the neurotic group, shows 
more organizational acts involving 
poor form reflecting more unrealistic 
and/or personalized thinking, and 
more organizational acts involving 
O-— forms, reflecting more instances 
of highly personalized, peculiar and/ 
or bizarre thinking. Further, signifi- 
cantly more paranoid schizophrenics 
than neurotics function in this man- 
ner. 

It is of interest that the qualitative 
differentiations of the g scores are 
generally more significant than the 
total weighted score or the number 
of organizational acts which reflect 
merely the incidence of organization- 
al activity. Patterns which involve 
minus form quality seem to be sig- 
nificant while the total weighted g 
score and total number of organized 
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acts do not differentiate the contrast- 
ing groups. As already indicated, 
other investigators find that weighted 
scores are unnecessary since there is 
a high correlation between the num. 
ber of organizing acts and the weight- 
ed organizational scores. Although 
Spearman rho correlations between 
these variables in the present study 
are also high (.896 for the paranoid 
schizophrenics and .942 for the neu- 
rotics), the fact that organizational 
acts involving poor form quality are 
significantly different in these groups 
suggests that a scoring scheme for or- 
ganization which takes form quality 
into account will be more sensitive 
than one which does not. 


Location Areas Involved in Organi- 
zational Acts. 

When the analysis is made of the 
areas involved in the organizational 


TABLE II. Location Areas with Form Level Involved in Organizational Acts 
Showing Median Percentages and Proportions of the Group 
Showing Each Pattern 


Paranoid 
Schizophrenic Neurotic Difference Difference 
(N35) (N35) between between 
7 of 7%, of Medians° Proportions 
group group 

Mdn* showing Mdn* showing Zz b xX? b 
WwW g+ 20 100 27.3 100 1.57 — 0 
W g— 94 85.7 3.6 65.7 $.15*%°° PS 2.80 
Weg 31.3 100 28.1 100 69 x 0 
D g+ 14.3 94.3 13.3 88.6 stm ‘ ee 22 
BD ¢— 77.1 ‘ 20.0 we sh 22:05""* PS 
Dg 23.8 97.1 15.0 88.6 3.30°%** PS ih ze 
Dr g+ 3.3 60.0 14.3 13.25*** PS 
= s— is 45.7 2.9 19.54°** PS 
Dr g 4.2 74.3 14.3 6.127 PS 
S(S) g 4.2 60.0 tt 42.8 és oe 
s(s) g aa 62.8 3.2 51.4 $.51°¢* PS 53 
$(S) +s (s) g+ 48.6 4.0 68.6 2.12 
S$ (S) +s(s) g— 34.3 ee 86 .. oa 07 
S (S) +s (s) g° 7.7 74.3 5.0 714 1.95* PS 0 
D+S(S) g+ 19.0 97 11.1 91.4 1.91* PS 28 ae 
D+S(S) g— 94 77.1 a 31.4 AF aes 12:95*** PS 
D+S(S) g 28.6 97.1 15.8 94.3 1.190%** PS ce 
Dr-+s(s) + g 6.9 77.1 3.4 62.8 2.36%** 58 ave 
Dr-+s(s) — g 1.8 71.4 ae 11.4 ae oe 31.15*** PS 
Dr-+s(s) g 12.0 94.3 3.8 62.8 4.30*** PS 
Total areas 
involved in 
organization 71.4 47.6 : 3.63°°* PS 


* ** *** — Significant at the .05, .01, and .001 levels respectively. 
“Medians computed for patterns shown by more than 50% of the group 


"In favor of. 
‘Mann-Whitney U-Test. 
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acts given by the two groups (Table 
II), the median percentage of the to- 
tal number of areas involved based 
on total R is significantly greater for 
the paranoid schizophrenic group 
(71.4%) than that of the neurotic 
group (47.6%). Thus the paranoid 
schizophrenics tend to involve more 
areas in their organizational acts than 
the neurotics. The following median 
percentages for the different location 
categories are obtained for the groups: 
Paranoid schizophrenics 
31.3% Weg 28.6% Dg 
Neurotics 

211%,Wg 158% Dg 38% Drg 
Here normal and rare space details 
are included with the D and Dr re- 
spectively. Significant differences oc- 
cur between the median percentages 
of organizational acts which involve 
both normal and rare detail areas 
(D+S(S) g,° Dr+s(s) g) the par- 
anoid schizophrenics showing the 
higher medians. A large proportion 
of the schizophrenic group (74.3%) 
show organization with rare details as 
compared with 14.3% of the neu- 
rotics, Again, when organized space 
areas are considered separately, (S (S) 
+s(s) g) the paranoid schizophren- 
ics show a significantly higher median 
percentage. 


12.0% Drg 


Considering the form level in con- 
junction with the location categories, 
the paranoid schizophrenic group 
show significantly higher medians for 
We—, and for both D g+ and Dr 
g~ when spaces are included. Signifi- 
cantly more of the paranoid schizo- 
phrenics organize normal and rare de- 
tail areas (including spaces) with in- 
adequate form. It is found that a very 
high proportion of the paranoid 
schizophrenics (42.8%) project or- 
ganization into rare spaces with in- 
adequate form (s(s) g—) as com- 
pared with 8.6% of the neurotics. 

Since organized space responses 


* Parentheses refer to spaces used in conjunc- 

tion with other location categories called 
“additionals” or “tendencies” in the litera- 
ture. 


seem to be so differential, an analysis 
of the nature of the organized space 
areas in the two groups is of interest. 
The paranoid schizophrenic group 
give a total of 24 organized Primary 
space responses and 69 additionals as 
compared with 9 Primary and 48 ad- 
ditional spaces in the neurotic group. 
An analysis of how the spaces are used 
reveals no significant differences be- 
tween the proportions of the groups 
using the organized spaces as “open- 
ings,” “water’’ or white color, There 
is however a significant difference in 
the use of space as solids, since 12 or 
33.3% of the paranoid schizophren- 
ics organize spaces as solids as com- 
pared to 4 or 14.4% of the neurotics. 
Such reversals in organizational acts 
may well suggest the stubborn adher- 
ence to ideas so characteristic of some 
paranoid patients. 

Hypothesis 3 is confirmed. The par- 
anoid schizophrenic group in con- 
trast to the neurotic group projects 
more organizational activity into de- 
tail areas, especially rare and space 
areas, and more organizational activ- 
ity involving inferior form level into 
detail areas, especially rare and space 
areas. Thus the group shows a prone- 
ness to organize smaller aspects of sit- 
uations into which they project their 
ideas, many of which are unrealistic 
and distorted. Again more of the 
schizophrenic group organize spaces 
perceived as solids. 

Determinants Involved in 
Organizational Acts 

In Table II? it may be noted that 
significant differences occur between 
the median percentages for {m+ (m) 
g, C+CF g, F crude g, F Prim g+, 
with significant trends being sug- 
gested for Sc resp g, in all cases 
the paranoid schizophrenics showing 
higher medians. No significant dif- 
ferences are obtained between the 
medians for the other determinants 
studied. Again we find that while no 
7 The summation symbol (=) before a de- 

terminant refers to all organizational acts 


involving that determinant irrespective of 
the presence, absence, or primacy of form. 
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TABLE III. Determinants Involved in Organizational Acts 
for Contrasting Groups 


Paranoid 
Schizophrenic Neurotic Difference Difference 
(N=35) (N35) between between 
% of %, of Medians‘ Proportions 
group group 

Mdn* = showing Mdn* showing Z b xX? b 
M g 7.2 91.4 5.3 85.7 66 ae 07 Boe 
M oc. ae 31.4 ak 8.6 wie ad 4.38** PS 
FM g 9.5 91.4 10.0 85.7 1.40 re 07 
FM g— sn 45.7 Bigs 11.4 ss Suis 8.47** 
=m-+ (mM) resp g 3.3 60.0 me 40.0 1.89* PS 1.97 
Sh resp g aes 40.0 te 37.1 a ae 0 
Xc resp g 9.7 914 6.9 82.8 1.36 eg 26 
C+CF g 5.0 74.3 3.7 71.4 1.70* PS 0 
=C resp g ts 74.3 4.6 re iam ae 0 
F crude g i725 ra 8.7 VAL a PS 
F Prim g 55.9 ais 36.9 Sau —iaES 
org+/Lorg 55.6 92:3 6.46*** Neur 
F Prim g+/ 
=F Prim g 74.3 100.00 5.58%** Neur 


*,** *#** — Significant at the .05, .01, and .001 levels respectively. 
“Medians computed for patterns shown by more than 50% of the group 


»In favor of. 
“Mann-Whitney U-Test. 


significant differences occur between 
the number of paranoid schizophren- 
ics showing M g or FM g, as com- 
pared to the neurotics, significantly 
more of the former show M g— and 
FM g-. 


Present data tend to confirm Hy- 
pothesis 4. Significantly more of the 
paranoid schizophrenics show autis- 
tic and regressive thinking in their 
organizational acts as represented by 
the M g—. Hypothesis 5 is also con- 
firmed. More of the paranoid schizo- 
phrenics than neurotics show FM g— 
suggesting breakdown and irrealistic 
thinking when trying to handle im- 
pulses and withstand frustration and 
stress. Similarly Hypothesis 6 is veri- 
fied. The paranoid — schizophrenic 
group gives on an average more or- 
ganizational responses characterized 
by impersonal reactions, stripped of 
emotional and imaginative qualities 
as evidenced by a higher median F 
crude g. 

In respect to shading in general 
(Sh), no significant difference ap- 
pears between the median percentage 
for {Sh resp g or between any of 
the medians for the shading categories 


taken separately, although a tendency 
is indicated for the paranoid schizo- 
phrenics to give more organizational 
acts involving texture (cresp). In 
relation to natural and artificial 
movement, paranoid schizophrenic 
patients give more organized acts in- 
volving movement in nature and ar- 
tilicial happenings (= m+ (m) ) 
which we hypothesize reflect tension 
and inner conflict, Thus Hypothesis 
7 is only partially confirmed. The 
paranoid schizophrenic group show 
more organizational activity in a set- 
ting of turmoil and inner conflict as 
reflected by the m category, but do 
not show more of the kind of anxiety 
reflected by the shading factor in gen- 
eral. They show a trend, however, 
toward experiencing more of the kind 
of anxiety (c) which stems from un- 
satisfied contact or erotic needs. 

In reference to color, the paranoid 
schizophrenics show on an average 
more organizational activity involving 
unstable color (C+CF g) reflecting 
intense and uncontrolled emotional 
reactions and potentiality for violent 
outbursts. Further, more paranoid 
schizophrenics show organizational ac- 
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tivity involving crude color. They 
appear to infuse their organizational 
activity with more diffuse, primitive, 
perhaps arbitrary and inappropriate 
emotional reactions. Hypothesis 8 is 
confirmed. The paranoid schizophren- 
ics give evidence of more organized 
thinking in a setting of chaotic emo- 
tions. 

The groups are compared for over- 
all form-level quality in their organi- 
zational acts in order to evaluate real- 
istic thinking, intellectual control, 
and integrated thinking in general. 
Two patterns are employed, org.+ / 
org. based on form level without re- 
spect to the primacy of form and F 
Prim g+/F Prim g based on form 
level where form is the primary de- 
terminant (See note 3). Many clini- 
cians view the latter pattern as the 
better index of reality testing and 
control (Hertz, 1942; Rapaport et al., 
1946; Schafer, 1954). It may be seen 
in Table II that the difference be- 
tween the median percentages for the 
pattern estimating form level in the 
organizational acts are significant 
both when form level accuracy is com- 
puted on the basis of the total num- 
ber of organizational acts given and 
on the basis of the total number of F 
primary g given, the paranoid schizo- 
phrenics showing much lower median 
percentages. Hypothesis 9 is substanti- 
ated. The paranoid schizophrenics in 
contrast to the neurotics are more 
olten unable to organize the blot ma- 
terial into fitting and appropriate 
concepts. They show more unrealistic, 
distorted and personalized thinking, 
less stability and control, and in gen- 
eral less mature integrated thinking. 


Organizational Acts Involving Popu- 


lar Forms (P g) 


No difference appears between the 
medians of the two groups for the 
organizational acts which involve 
popular forms. Hypothesis 10 is not 
confirmed. The paranoid schizo- 
phrenic patients do not show in their 
organizational acts less evidence of 
adaptability as measured by the Ror- 


schach P. In general, they appear to 
be able to share ways of perceiving 
things in their environmennt to ap- 
proximately the same extent as the 
neurotics even though they show 
thought disturbances. The analysis of 
the number of P g is of little value 
in reflecting significant differences in 
the thinking of the two groups. Qual- 
itative analysis of the specific P g 
which are given and of the P g fail- 
ures might have been more reward- 
ing. 

Organizational Acts Involving Orig- 
inality (O g) 

Analysis of the number and quality 
of the organizational acts involving 
originality reveals significant differ- 
ences between the medians for § O g 
and = O g-—, the paranoid schizo- 
phrenics showing higher medians. 
When separate computation is made 
of the combinatory organizational acts 
involving originality, 85.79% of the 
paranoid schizophrenic group gives 
g O combinations as compared to 
34.3% of the neurotics. Again 85.7% 
of the paranoid schizophrenics show 
g— O— combinations as compared to 
11.4% of the neurotics. The differ- 
ences between the proportions of the 
groups showing these patterns are 
highly significant. Again only 5.7% 
of the paranoid schizophrenic group 
show g+ O+ combinations as com- 
pared to 25.7% of the neurotic group. 

Hypothesis 11 is confirmed. The 
paranoid schizophrenic group in com- 
parison with the neurotic give a 
higher total deviant or original score 
in their organizational acts reflecting 
more distorted, personalized, peculiar 
and/or bizarre thinking. Hypothesis 
12 is also confirmed. The paranoid 
schizophrenic group show a_ lower 
original score in the combinatory or- 
ganizational acts involving appropri- 
ate forms and fitting relationships and 
hence show less mature integrative 
thinking of a high order. Similarly, 
they show a higher original score in 
the combinatory organizational acts 
involving incongruent and inappro- 
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priate forms and relationships and 
hence show more personalized, pecul- 
iar and/or bizarre thinking and _pos- 
sibly delusional thinking. 

Content Involved in the Organiza- 
tional Acts 

No differences are noted in the 
number of content categories as tra- 
ditionally defined in the organiza- 
tional acts of the two groups. Studying 
the fabulized content however, we 
note that a large proportion of both 
groups manipulates the human fig- 
ures in some manner in their organ- 
izational acts, minimizing, reducing, 
or distorting them, suggesting diff- 
culty in their conception of or rela- 
tionships with people. A significantly 
larger proportion of the paranoid 
schizophrenics however utilize imagin- 
ary animals in their organizational 
acts, which may reflect their greater 
immaturity, greater anxiety in deal- 
ing with people and hence their need 
to dehumanize the human figure 
which may stem from homosexual 
conflicts. A significantly larger propor- 
tion of the paranoid schizophrenics 
give a total of anatomy, sex, anal and 
oral content in their organizational 
acts. Indeed, significantly more para- 
noid schizophrenics show two or more 
anal themes. 

Again significantly more of the 
paranoid schizophrenics give specific 
body parts and articles of clothing in 
their organizational acts, which may 
well reflect the concern of the para- 
noid schizophrenic in reference to the 
body image. Analysis of “body parts” 
shows organization of “mouths,” 
“teeth” and “gums” on the part of 
many more paranoid schizophrenics, 
suggesting oral demanding needs 
and /or deep disguised hostility. Again 
more of the paranoid schizophrenics 
show a proneness to include in their 
organizational acts “eyes leering, peer- 
ing or watching,” or “big eyes,” “tiny 
slits for eyes’ and “covered up eyes” 
pointing to their suspiciousness 
and/or fear of being under scrutiny. 
All the differences noted are signifi- 
cant. 


When data were scrutinized for 
homosexual indications, consisting of 
those items identified in the literature 
(Phillips et al., 1953; Schafer, 1954; 
Wheeler, 1949) —general sex content, 
frank homosexual content, animals 
substituted for human figures, sex 
blurring, sex confusion, double identi- 
fication, sex reversals, nudity, anal 
content, back-to-back concepts, cleav- 
age concepts, and elaborations reflect- 
ing depreciation of the human figure 
—a significantly greater proportion of 
the paranoid schizophrenics (71.4%) 
compared with 40% of the neurotics, 
show four or more indications of 
themes and elaborations of this nature 
in their organizational acts. Many 
clinicians hypothesize that the para- 
noid schizophrenic possesses strong 
homosexual tendencies which strive 
for expression in consciousness and 
in reality. This is suggested by present 
data. 

It is likewise observed that more 
of the paranoid schizophrenics pro- 
ject “coverings” in their organized 
acts. These include both cloaking 
concepts (articles of apparel) and also 
coverings such as blankets, shrouds, 
drapes, sheets, even some emblems and 
shields. Such content frequently re- 
flects the greater need on the part 
of the paranoid schizophrenic to dis- 
guise sex interests. 

Only eight of the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic patients include such content 
as germs, bacteria, or disease in their 
organizational acts as compared to 
one neurotic, suggesting morbid 
body preoccupation, morbid fear of 
bodily harm and morbid concern 
with personal decay. Again, while 
seven paranoid schizophrenics include 
edibles in their content, only one 
neurotic gives this category. Edibles 
appear to reflect oral preoccupations 
and needs for childish gratifications. 

No significant differences are ob- 
served with the other themes studied, 
such as adornment, weight-balance, 
fire forms, religious and status themes. 

Studying the proportions of the 
groups giving organized acts involving 
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content with affective loading in terms 
of dysphoric elaborations (frighten- 
ing, threatening, gruesome, strange, 
weird qualifications and themes of 
disease, coldness, barrenness, damage, 
disintegration, distortion, destruction, 
depression and death) and euphoric 
elaborations (light, airy, happy, idyl- 
lic qualifications) , no differences ap- 
pear. We note that comparatively few 
patients in the two groups show 
themes or qualifications suggestive of 
euphoric feeling, tone, or mood. 
Many in each group, however, 41% 
of the schizophrenics and 25% of the 
neurotics, show dysphoric elaborations 
in their organizational acts. This may 
be due to the blots themselves which 
appear to induce more dysphoric reac- 
tions or it may be characteristic of the 
thinking and the mood of the patients 
themselves. 

The sado-masochistic category is 
restricted to aggressive activity which 
involves violation of tissue or ma- 
terial or the result of such violation. 
It is found that 45.7% of the schizo- 
phrenics and 20% of the neurotic 
patients give two or more sado-maso- 
chistic themes or elaborations in their 
organizational acts. Thus significantly 
more of the schizophrenic patients in- 
dulge in a kind of thinking which in- 
volves violence, destructiveness or as- 
sault and more express ideas of per- 
sonal damage, mutilation and punish- 
ment. 

\bstractions occurring in organiza- 
tional acts are rare. Yet 25.7% of the 
paranoid schizophrenic patients give 
organized abstractions as compared 
to 5.7% of the neurotics, Compared 
with neurotics then, the paranoid 
schizophrenics tend to express more 
repressive phenomena in_ symbolic 
form and show more regression and 
negativism, inferences we make clin- 
ically for the use of abstractions. 

Hypothesis 13 is partially con- 
firmed. More paranoid schizophrenic 
patients than neurotics show fabu- 
lized content in their organizational 
acts, reflecting body, sexual and/or 
homosexual preoccupations, suspic- 


iousness, and sado-masochistic orienta- 
tion. No differences are noted be- 
tween the groups for the general caté/ 
gories of aggressiveness, dysphoric and 
euphoric themes or elaborations. 
The study of the extent of “‘order- 
ing” involved in the organizational 
acts reveals no differences between 
the groups. “Ordering” refers to at- 
tempts at explanation and rationali- 
zation of the concept given by an in- 
dividual in terms of a) arts, sciences, 
cultures, disciplines, b) personal ex- 
periences in the past, current personal 
experiences, (dreams, movies, T.V. 
books) and references to the immedi- 
ate environment, and c) self references 
which include self depreciation, self 
analysis and unique self references 
(self in direct reference to the blot 
or to some aspect of the concept). 
We might anticipate that the think- 
ing of the paranoid schizophrenic in 
contrast to that of the neurotic would 
be influenced more by his own per- 
sonal and peculiar life-pattern and 
that this would be reflected in his ref- 
erences to his past, his present en- 
vironment or current experiences. 
This is not borne out in the “order- 
ing” as defined here. Again, unique 
self references are frequently ascribed 
to paranoid schizophrenics. In the 
present study, only seven patients give 
unique self references in their organi- 
zational acts as compared to four 
neurotics. Thus Hypothesis 14 is not 
confirmed. More paranoid _ schizo- 
phrenics do not incorporate in their 
organized acts references to their past 
or to their present, nor do they re- 
fer more to current personal experi- 
ences. Few of the paranoid schizo- 
phrenics give unique self references. 
When the data on organizational 
acts are studied for such “negative’’ 
features as minus alternatives, con- 
fabulations, peculiar responses, autis- 
tic logic, concretization, contamina- 
tion, elliptical expressions, fluidity, 
reference relationships, inappropriate 
specificity, transpositions and incoher- 
ence, many of the items occur so in- 
frequently that they cannot be sub-. 
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jected to statistical treatment. Signifi- 
cant differences between the groups 
are observed however in the use of 
autistic logic, contaminations, minus 
alternatives, the seeing of figures and 
objects in peculiar positions and per- 
severation of highly — personalized 
themes, a higher proportion of the 
paranoid schizophrenics showing these 
features compared with the neurotics. 
When overall bizarreness as defined 
by Phillips et al. (1953) is consid- 
ered, 85.7% of the paranoid schizo- 
phrenics show bizarreness of some 
kind in their organizational acts as 
compared to 17.1% of the neurotics. 
Thus more paranoid schizophrenics 
try to rationalize their responses by 
giving “logical” reasons which are 
far-fetched and illogical, more show 
evidences of confused and contamin- 
ated thinking, more stick rigidly to 
their ideas, and more show general 
bizarreness in their mental procedure 
and thought content. In a word, sig- 
nificantly more paranoid schizophren- 
ics show certain qualitative features 
in their organizational acts which 
point to extreme impairment of real- 
ity testing and disorganization of 
thinking, confirming Hypothesis 15. 

When peculiar styles in reacting to 
the blots (emphasis on symmetry, 
asymmetry, “twoness,” midline, pro- 
jections, indentations, inside areas, in- 
cidental areas, manipulation of 
areas) , in communicating (confusion, 
demur, meticulousness, repudiation 
of response, one response per card, 
etc.) are studied, no significant differ- 
ences are noted between the groups. In 
studying certain peculiarities of lan- 
guage, however, significantly more 
paranoid schizophrenics than neurot- 
ics use academic and pseudo-intellec- 
tual language, overprecise, stiff and 
stilted language and redundancy, and 
in general more paranoid _ schizo- 
phrenics show one or more peculiari- 
ties of language usage. Hypothesis 16 
is therefore partially confirmed. More 
of the paranoid schizophrenics than 
neurotics show “negative” character- 
istics in vocabulary and choice of 


language. No difference appears how- 
ever in those aspects of the style in 
reacting to the blots or in communi- 
cating responses selected for study. 


SUMMARY 


The records of 35 male paranoid 
schizophrenic patients and 35 male 
neurotics of approximately the same 
chronological age and I.Q. were anal- 
yzed to study the nature and quality 
of their perceptual and conceptual 
processes and to determine the extent 
to which the Rorschach organizational 
pattern can discriminate between 
them. The records selected contained 
a specified range of responses, 20 to 
30. Various sub-categories of the or- 
ganizational response were identified 
to represent qualitative differentia- 
tions of the organizing activity. Or- 
ganizational patterns were analyzed in 
terms of their quality and distribu- 
tion, their presence or absence in a 
record, and in terms of specific themes, 
fabulized content, stylistic features of 
the responses, and peculiarities in 
choice of vocabulary and language. All 
Rorschach data were analyzed by non- 
parametric methods. 

The general hypothesis was ad- 
vanced that the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic group showing severe thought 
disorders reveals qualitatively differ- 
ent organizational patterns than a 
group of neurotics without these 
symptoms. The general hypothesis was 
confirmed. More of the paranoid 
schizophrenic patients showed organi- 
zational patterns reflecting ego im- 
pairment and disturbance in experi- 
encing the ambiguous perceptual ma- 
terial of the Rorschach. 

Of the 16 specific hypotheses which 
were formulated in terms of the or- 
ganizational patterns, 11 were con- 
firmed. In contrast to the neurotic 
group, more of the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic patients showed 

1. more organizational acts involv- 
ing poor form (g—) and inappropri- 
ate and unrealistic relationships (g- 
comb) , (Hvpothesis 1) , 

2. more infrequent, unrealistic, and 
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uniquely organized concepts reflecting 
a high degree of personal saturation 
in thinking and considerable peculiar 
and bizarre thinking (g O—, g— O— 
comb, %O g, %O g—), Hypotheses 2, 
11, 12), 

3. More proneness to organize de- 
tail areas and space areas, with im- 
paired form level (D g—, D+S(S) g, 
Dr g—, Dr+s(s) g), (Hypothesis 3), 

t. thinking involving imaginative 
and fantasy activity out of touch with 
reality (M g—), (Hypothesis 4), 

5. breakdown and irrealistic think- 
ing when handling impulse life and 
when trying to withstand stress and 
frustration (FM g—), (Hypothesis 
5), 

6. more organizational activity in 
a setting of constrictive or rigid con- 
trol (F crude g and F Primary g), 
(Hypothesis 6) , 

7. more tendency to infuse organ- 
izational acts with chaotic emotions 
(C+CF g) and with diffuse, primi- 
tive, perhaps arbitrary and inappro- 
priate emotions (Crude C g), (Hy- 
pothesis 8) , 

8. more organized responses show- 
ing impaired, irrealistic and imma- 
ture thinking and lack of control and 
steadiness (% org+), (Hypothesis 
>, 

9. more organizational acts re- 
flecting a lower order of integrative 
and combinatory thinking and incon- 
gruent and inappropriate relation- 
ships suggesting delusional develop- 
ments (¢— O— comb), (Hypothesis 
12), 

10. “negative” stylistic features of 
the organizational acts themselves 
such as contaminations, autistic logic, 
minus alternative, perseveration of 
personalized themes, objects in pecu- 
liar positions and in general more 
bizarreness (Hypothesis 15), 

Three other hypotheses are par- 
tially substantiated. More of the para- 
noid schizophrenic group in contrast 
to the neurotic show 

1. a tendency to infuse organiza- 
tional acts with feelings of tenseness 
and conflict (m g), (Hypothesis 7), 


2. evidence of fabulized content in 
organizational acts reflecting body, 
sexual and/or homosexual preoccupa- 
tions, morbidity, and sado-masochistic 
orientation (Hypothesis 13) , 

3. peculiarities in choice of vocab- 
ulary and language (Hypothesis 16) , 

The present data do not substanti- 
ate the hypotheses made which an- 
ticipate that more of the paranoid 
schizophrenic group would show: 

1. the kind of anxiety reflected by 
the general shading category, although 
a trend is noted for more organiza- 
tional acts involving texture to ap- 
pear suggesting the expression of 
more anxious feelings stemming from 
erotic needs (Hypothesis 7) , 

2. less adaptability to thinking of 
the group as evidenced by the Ror- 
schach P (Hypothesis 10) , 

3. personal and self references in 
conjunction with the organizational 
acts (Hypothesis 14) . 

The present study suggests that cer- 
tain organizational patterns are es- 
pecially characteristic of the paranoid 
schizophrenic group in contrast to the 
neurotic and hence may be associated 
with paranoid schizophrenic condi- 
tions rather than neurotic. These pat- 
terns include especially g— and g— 
combinations projected into normal 
and rare areas, including space areas, 
utilizing M, FM, m, F crude, and 
CF+C determinants, personally sat- 
urated content reflecting body, sexual 
and homosexual preoccupations, mor- 
bidity, and sado-masochistic trends, 
and showing negative stylistic features 
as contamination, peculiar position, 
minus alternatives, perseveration of 
personalized themes and _bizarreness 
and peculiarities in language and 
choice of words. Further, a low °% 
organization plus score is associated 
more with the paranoid schizophrenic 
picture. 

If delusional thinking is viewed as 
false beliefs peculiarly out of keep- 
ing with the external stimulus and 
beyond the bounds of reality, beliefs 
which are based on misinterpretation 
and unjustified inferences, the g O— 
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and the g— O— comb patterns with 
unique, peculiar or bizarre content or 
with content showing a high degree 
of personal saturation may reflect such 
delusional thinking. If such patterns 
perseverate in a record, they may well 
suggest systematized delusions. 

If we were to attempt an_ inter- 
pretation of the present results ob- 
tained with the Rorschach organiza- 
tional patterns utilizing the interpre- 
tive hypotheses that are applied clin- 
ically, they would suggest that the 
thinking of the paranoid schizophren- 
ics compared with that of the neurot- 
ics shows more breakdown in ego 
functioning. While the paranoid schiz- 
ophrenics are capable of considerable 
differentiated and integrated think- 
ing, it is characterized more by im- 
paired reality testing, looseness in the 
associational processes, unsteadiness, 
lack of control, immaturity, autism 
and regression. The paranoid schizo- 
phrenics show a proneness for more 
detailed analysis of situations with 
frequent emphasis on and distortion 
of the tiny, minute, and irrelevant as- 
pects and even with frequent distor- 
tion of the usual and obvious aspects. 
They likewise tend to see inappropri- 
ate and unrealistic relationships which 
often result in illogical and absurd 
interpretations and delusional devel- 
opments. Further, their thinking tends 
to be influenced and disrupted more 
by their impulses, by their inability 
to withstand frustration and stress, by 
chaotic emotions and by anxious feel- 
ings, many of which seem to stem 
from erotic needs. Their thought con- 
tent shows a high degree of personal 
saturation, with considerable morbid- 
ity, body and sex preoccupation, sado- 
masochistic ideas, and strong homo- 
sexual tendencies which strive for ex- 
pression in consciousness and in real- 
ity. In expressing their thoughts, they 
are prone to show peculiarities in 
choice of vocabulary and language. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is concluded that the Rorschach 
Method may be an important aid in 
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analyzing the nature of the thought 
processes and in detecting thought 
disturbances and delusional states in 
paranoid schizophrenic and neurotic 
patients, The organizational pattern 
studied in terms of its quantitative 
and qualitative features, and in terms 
of thematic analysis and mode of ver- 
balization reveals much about how 
the patient organizes Rorschach real- 
ity, what he sees in it, and the extent 
of impairment in the cognitive proc- 
esses involved in reacting to reality. 
Since qualitatively different organiza- 
tional patterns appear in the para- 
noid schizophrenic group known to 
show thought disturbances in areas 
other than the Rorschach situation, 
it may be hypothesized that the kind 
of organizational ability sampled by 
the Rorschach performance may well 
extend to areas other than the Ror- 
schach and that the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic patient will organize his 
thinking and his activity in similar 
fashion and show similar impairment 
in his cognitive functioning in gen- 
eral. We could extend this general- 
ization further and say that the Ror- 
schach performance may well reflect 
the nature of his general function- 
ing and personality integration. 

Present results also demonstrate 
that mental disturbance and emo. 
tional conditions influence the organi- 
zational pattern. The organizational 
pattern therefore cannot and should 
not be interpreted in isolation, It must 
be evaluated in terms of other aspects 
of the Rorschach record, including 
content analysis and qualitative fea- 
tures not included in the more formal 
Rorschach scoring. 

Finally, it is demonstrated by pres- 
ent results that the scheme of weight- 
ing organization in terms of the qual- 
ity of the forms and of the relation- 
ships seen, is of greater value in char- 
acterizing the cognitive functioning of 
groups of different levels of pathology 
than the procedure of employing the 
mere sum of the organizing acts. 

From the point of view of method- 
ology, the present study confirms the 
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conclusions of Hamlin (1954) that 
when Rorschach patterns are quali- 
tatively evaluated in small but global 
contexts, they may be proven valid 
and useful as diagnostic aids in differ- 
ential diagnosis. 

The present study is a group study 
and the differences reported group 
differences. For application to the in- 
dividual case, these results must be 
viewed as hypotheses which must be 
tested and verified through further 
controlled research. The study demon- 
strates, however, that the organiza- 
tional pattern, if studied qualitatively 
in terms of formal Rorschach scores, 
thematic analysis, and stylistic features 
of the response, is highly effective in 
differentiating a paranoid — schizo- 
phrenic group from a neurotic group. 
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A Study of the Metaphor’ 


Rosert H. KNAPP 
Wesleyan University 


In an earlier article the writer 
(1958) presented evidence indicating 
that mn Achievement is significantly 
related to certain attitudes towards 
time. In that study a scale of meta- 
phors was employed in order to sam- 
ple time attitudes. The present study 
is concerned with the extension of 
the metaphor technique for the meas- 
urement of conceptual formulations 
of a number of macroscopic life par- 
ameters. In this study the time meta- 
phor scale with slight revisions was 
combined with five new metaphor 
scales, namely, those dealing with con- 
science, death, success, love, and self 
image. 

A word should be said concerning 
the metaphor scale as a measure of 
attitude. Asch (1958) in a very inter- 
esting cross-cultural study of language 
has shown the tendency for similar 
metaphorical figures to occur in wide- 
ly disparate linguistic groups, suggest- 
ing that common attitudes may be ex- 
pressed by similar devices in many 
varying cultures. Other studies of met- 
aphorical usage have occurred in psy- 
choanalytic literature. Here frequent 
allusions have been made to two kinds 
of thought processes, namely, the pri- 
mary and the secondary. The _pri- 
mary thought processes govern essen- 
tially the mechanism of the dream 
construction and some types of psy- 
chologically primitive conscious fan- 
tasy such as found in schizophrenia. 
The secondary thought processes are 
those typically associated with the 
reality principle and are directed 
towards the effective coping with the 
environment. Each of these has its dis- 
tinctive, logical structure. The sec- 
ondary thought processes are in the 
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main dominated by a so-called Aris- 
totelian logic while the primary 
thought processes are ruled by a paleo- 
logic (Von Domarus, 1946). The dis- 
tinction between these two logic sys- 
tems is best understood by consider- 
ing the problem of logical equiva- 
lents. In the Aristotelian system, as 
the classical syllogism illustrates, two 
objects may be considered equivalent 
only when they are substantively 
identical. Thus, to prove that Socra- 
tes is mortal, one must first assert that 
he is a man and that all men are mor- 
tal. In the paleological system, how- 
ever, there is no requirement for swb- 
stantive identity. Here things are ren- 
dered identical by virtue of their pos- 
sessing certain salient attributes in 
common. Their substantive categories 
may be profoundly different. It will 
be readily seen that the second sys- 
tem of logic is that which dictates the 
appropriateness of dream symbolism. 
Here the common attribute may be 
configurational similarity, similarity 
of use or function, similarity of occur- 
rence in time or place, etc. 

In terms of this analysis, the meta- 
phor as a literary and poetic device 
bears a striking resemblance to dream 
symbolism. The appropriateness and 
effectiveness of the metaphor lies pri- 
marily in its capacity to equate two 
widely divergent objects or situations 
by virtue of a common attribute. The 
skill of the poet, in short, so far as the 
metaphor contributes to his literary 
excellence, lies in his capacity to rec- 
ognize this principle of equivalence. 

In framing a series of metaphor 
scales, the writer desired to obtain a 
measurement of deep-lying attitudes 
which frequently escape conscious ex- 
pression. This technique has deliber- 
ately encouraged the subject to sur- 
render his normal intellectual con- 
trols and base his responses essentially 
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upon the principle of paleological ap- 
propriateness since he was instructed 
to evaluate the metaphors for their 
“poetical” appropriateness. This has 
permitted the measurement of certain 
attitudes difficult to elicit by any or- 
dinary interviewing techniques. In 
earlier stages of experimentation, sub- 
jects were interrogated concerning 
their conceptions of time. Almost in- 
variably they referred to principles of 
physics, either formal or implicit. The 
same experience was encountered in 
discussing attitudes toward death. 
Thus, the writer believes that the 
metaphor scale in which the individu- 
al is urged to adopt a “poetical atti- 
tude” circumvents a great many of 
the formal intellectualized concep- 
tions of the individual. 

It cannot be claimed that any par- 
ticular logic dictated the selection of 
the six variables examined in this 
study, save that each of them repre- 
sents an area of life experience which 
is phenomenologically central to a 
person’s awareness. Of the six scales, 
four, namely those for success, time, 
death, and conscience, have been pre- 
tested and brought to a reasonably 
final form. The scales for love and self 
image, on the other hand, had not 
been pre-tested and were essentially 
provisional and untried. Both of 
these are currently undergoing further 
revisions. 


METHOD 


The several metaphor scales con- 
sidered in this study were constructed 
in the following manner. A provision- 
al collection of metaphors descriptive 
of the concept in question were first 
assembled from a variety of sources, 
including standard quotation refer- 
ences such as Bartlett’s (1955) as well 
as figures drawn elsewhere from estab- 
lished literature. To these were added 
a number of the writer’s invention 
and those contributed by friends and 
acquaintances. In the case of the four 
pre-tested scales, the metaphors were 
submitted to a group of approximate- 
ly 40 student subjects with the request 
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that they designate their poetical ap- 
propriateness on a seven-point scale. 
Thereafter eliminations were made to 
exclude figures preponderantly judged 
as especially appropriate or inappro- 
priate as well as those which were es- 
sentially tautological. Thus, the final 
25 metaphors were selected for each 
of these scales. As noted above, the 
scales for love and self image had not 
been so pre-tested and were con- 
structed on a simple a priort basis. It 
should be borne in mind that the ob- 
ject of these scales is to incorporate 
“controversial” images, e.g., images 
concerning which particular individ- 
uals might hold divergent evaluations. 
Thus, these metaphors were not se- 
lected for their poetical merit but 
rather for their capacity to discrim- 
inate attitudinal differences between 
subjects. 

The subjects employed in this ex- 
periment consisted of 136 undergradu- 
ate women and 87 undergraduate men 
enrolled at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. They were presented 
the metaphor scales with the follow- 
ing instructions: 

Below are a number of images which 
might be employed by a poet or writer to 
symbolize the idea of (conscience). Read 
them over carefully and then rate them 
for their capacity to evoke for you an 
effective image of the nature of 
(conscience) . 

They were then asked to rate the 25 
metaphors on a seven-point scale, as- 
signing one to the first category, three 
to the second, five to the third, seven 
to the fourth, five to the fifth, three 
to the sixth, and one to the seventh 
or least preferred category. A form 
was provided for the recording of 
these judgments. 


RESULTS 


The first step in the analysis con- 
sisted of the calculation of the means 
and standard deviations of each of 
the scales as shown in Table I. Here 
the number “7” was assigned to the 
most preferred category and the num- 
ber “1” to the least preferred. There- 
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fore, the higher the mean numerically, 
the more appropriate the image in 
question in the judgment of the re- 
spondents. 

It will be seen that most of the 
means remain fairly close to the mid- 
dle of the scale, while the standard 
deviation of all items is fairly sub- 
stantial, exceeding 1.00 in all but 16 
instances. Thus, it is clear that the 
images elicited quite varying re- 
sponses in different subjects. It is also 
to be observed that, in the main, sex 
differences are not striking. 

The next stage of the analysis con- 
sisted in establishing the intercorre- 
lation matrix for each of the six scales. 
Here the data from the female re- 
spondents alone were employed since 
they constituted the largest sample 
homogeneous with respect to Sex. 
Thereafter the first factor loadings 
were obtained for each item according 
to the Hotelling Principle Compon- 
ents method. Further factors were ex- 
tracted but will not be reported here. 
The first factor loadings were used to 
devise a scoring method for each met- 
aphor scale in order to identify the 
largest single source of variance, and 
also to insure maximum reliability in 
scoring. 

lable Il shows the items yielding 
signilicant factor loadings, i.e., .39 or 
more for each of the six scales. It will 
be seen that the six first factors show 
a high degree of logical consistency. 


T str 1i—Items Yielding First Factor 
Loadings Exceeding .35 on Six 
Metaphor Scales 


I. Love 
6 a pink planet inhabited by two +.67 
19 a stairway to paradise + .56 


16 violins and golden trumpets =..55 


12 a dainty box of sweets +.50 
8 bubbles in champagne + .46 
15 brave and joyful eyes + .42 
Vs. 
1 a tarbaby —.39 
> a bittersweet drink —.40 
10 dying — 41 
2 a snake on a velvet cushion —.42 
3 a churning sea — 42 
22 an upraised spear —.46 
4 a tiger in a cage —.48 
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Self Image 


a humming teakettle 
a shaft of light 
a splashing fountain 
a bird rising in flight 
a burning candle 

Vs. 
a waterworn pebble 
a beetle in a sandpit 
a withered rose 
a sunken boat 
a trapped moth 
Time 
a speeding train 
a galloping horseman 
a fleeing thief 
a fast-moving shuttle 
a whirligig 

vs. 
a road leading over a hill 
a massive glacier 
drifting clouds 
a quiet motionless ocean 
a vast expanse of sky 


Death 
a satanic wrestler 
a crumbling tower 
a grinning butcher 
a hangman with bloody hands 
a toppled house of cards 
VS. 
an infinite ocean 
a compassionate mother 
an understanding doctor 


Conscience 


an accurate compass 
a secure fortress 

a pillar of a temple 
a treasured book 

a just judge 

a hidden lamp 

a harbour buoy 

a secret map 


a strait-jacket 
a whipping post 
an entoiling net 
a threatening father 
a hampering burden 
Success 
radiant fountain 
sun-lit banner 
golden crown 
shining sword 
ladder to the sky 
bright jewel 
noble ship 
triumphant song 
Vs. 
house of cards 
den of snakes 
lonely eminence 
wasting disease 
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Thus, the first factor for Time dis- 
tinguishes essentially between dy- 
namic directional images as opposed 
to passive oceanic images, for Death 
between images involving destruc- 
tive or sadistic forces vs. those of a 
comforting and consoling nature. Suc- 
cess is divided sharply into images of 
a joyous and victorious character as 
opposed to those of a cynical or 
ephemeral quality. Images descriptive 
of Conscience are divided into those 
emphasizing support and wisdom as 
opposed to those describing a con- 
science as ego-alien, tormenting or 
constricting. Love gives us a clear sep- 
aration between joyous and agoniz- 
ing metaphors. Finally, the scale for 
Self Image yields a first factor distin- 
guishing energetic and ascendant from 
desurgent and melancholic images. 
The final stage of our statistical 
analysis consisted in the calculation 
for each individual of a single score 
for each metaphor scale. This was 
achieved by subtracting the sum of 
ratings assigned items with significant 
negative loadings from the sum of the 
ratings assigned items with significant 
positive loadings for each subject. 
These scores were in turn intercorre- 
lated for all 136 female subjects to 
yield the following matrix (Table 
III). It will be seen that the scale for 
Love correlates significantly with that 
for Self Image, Conscience, and Suc- 
cess. Time yields only a negative cor- 
relation with Death, significant at the 
5% level, and a smaller negative cor- 
relation with Success. Death yields two 
correlations significant at the 5% 
level, namely a negative correlation 
with Time and a positive correlation 
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with Conscience. The scale for Con- 
science yields highly significant posi- 
tive correlations with both Love and 
Self Image and a positive correlation 
at the 5% level with Death. Finally, 
Success is positively correlated signifi- 
cantly with both Love and Self Image. 
It will be seen from the above that the 
most significant intercorrelations es- 
tablish a cluster relating Self Image, 
Conscience, Success and Love. Here 
all intercorrelations save one greatly 
exceed the 1% level of confidence. 
Discussion 

Probably the significance of this 
study lies primarily in setting forth a 
new device, semi-projective in char- 
acter, for the evaluation of attitudes 
dealing with macroscopic aspects of 
life orientation. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that a central complex stands 
quite clearly revealed associating posi- 
tive and buoyant self-acceptance with 
images of a benign conscience, a joy- 
ous and victorious success, and a sup- 
portive conscience. Most psychologists 
would agree that this represents a gen- 
eral quality of effective and wholesome 
life attitude. The converse, namely the 
association of desurgent self image 
with punitive conscience, agonized 
love and cynical images of success 
would characterize a generally neu- 
rotic or disturbed character structure. 
There does emerge, however, a ques- 
tion which cannot as yet be answered. 
It may be that the contrast between 
these four scales rests upon a_ basic 
propensity to prefer joyous as op- 
posed to disturbing and distraught 
poetic images. Still, we would propose, 
at least tentatively, that there are 


TABLE II]I—Intercorrelations Between First Factor Scores 
for Six Metaphor Scales 


Self Image Time 
Love +.43 +.07 
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meaningful intercorrelations between 
attitudes towards these four life para- 
meters. 

The remaining two scales, namely 
those for Time and Death, do not of- 
ler cases for extensive and confident 
interpretation. Still we may note that 
there is a suggestive connection relat- 
ing a dynamic sense of time to images 
of death as a malevolent and sadistic 
force. This particular complex has had 
extensive poetical expression, for ex- 
ample, in the sonnets of Shakespeare, 
in which death as the “grim reaper” is 
associated with the precipitous flight 
of time. A further suggestive positive 
correlation relates supportive images 
of conscience to comforting images ol 
death. 


SUMMARY 


The construction of six metaphor 
scales dealing with time, love, death, 
success, conscience, and self image is 
reported. These scales were adminis- 
tered to 136 women and 87 men and 
the means and standard deviations for 
each sex were reported for all items. 
In the main, differences between the 
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responses of the two sexes were insig- 
nificant. A factor analysis was under- 
taken for each scale to identify the 
first factor lor purposes of scoring. 
The resulting scores were intercorre- 
lated for the sample of women re- 
spondents and showed a highly signifi- 
cant intercorrelation between the 
scales for love, conscience, self image, 
and success. The scales for time and 
death vielded less significant but sug- 
gestive relations to each other and to 
some of the remaining scales. 
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Preferences for Styles of Abstract Art and 
Their Personality Correlates’ 


RoBERT H. KNAPP AND SAMUEL GREEN 
Wesleyan University 


The experiment reported in this 
article is one of several dealing with 
the relation between aesthetic prefer- 
ence and aspects of temperament and 
motivation (Green & Knapp, 1959; 
Knapp, 1958, 1959). The principle 
hypothesis guiding the design of 
this research has been that aesthetic 
preference, in company with fantasy, 
humor, magical practices and religion, 
constitutes one of the main avenues 
for evaluating certain central and fre- 
quently unconscious commitments of 
the personality. This proposition de- 
rives from the conviction that aesthe- 
tic preference constitutes an intimate 
revelation of the individuality of the 
subject, is determined largely by af- 
fective and frequently unconscious 
processes, and is relatively free from 
rational constraint. 

In earlier studies of the correlates 
of aesthetic preference and_ person- 
ality variables the construction and 
administration of the Knapp Tartan 
Test was reported (Knapp, 1958). 
This test, consisting of 30 lithographic 
reproductions of Scottish tartan de- 
signs revealed a number of significant 
relations with independent person- 
ality measures. However, the tartan 
designs possess some obvious limita- 
tions, the most noteworthy being the 
absence of curvilinear and assymetri- 
cal features. That these properties, 
particularly the second, are significant 
dimensions of aesthetic taste, has been 
demonstrated by Barron & Welsh 
(1952). Accordingly, in the present 
study we have sought and employed 
a variety of stimuli designed: to cor- 
rect the limitations of the Tartan 
Test, namely Kodachrome reproduc- 
tions of modern abstract paintings of 
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acknowledged distinction. These in- 
corporate a substantially wider variety 
of stimulus variables than do the tar- 
tans at the same time that they offer 
higher level of aesthetic sophistication. 
But like the tartans, they do not in- 
corporate any manifest representation- 
al features and are, therefore, unen- 
cumbered by clear object associations. 
A feature of the present study apart 
from its contribution to the analysis 
of personality differences and aesthetic 
preference lies in the analysis of 
schools and varieties of modern ab- 
stract painting. As a cultural phenom- 
enon, modern abstract painting is a 
significant movement in contempora- 
ry American culture. As we shall pres- 
ently see, however, it contains within 
it a substantial variety of identifiable 
styles which argue for a greater hetero- 
geneity than is commonly assumed. In 
any event, one of the significant vir- 
tues of employing this type of material 
lies in the “high seriousness’ ’ with 
which this art may be presented for 
consideration and appraisal. 


METHOD 


The construction of the Abstract 
Art Test was accomplished as follows. 
Initially approximately 100 Koda- 
chrome reproductions of specimens of 
abstract art were assembled from a 
variety of sources.? This group of 100 
Kodachrome slides was then carefully 
reviewed by a panel of five to elimin- 
ate all paintings containing any mani- 
fest representational features. There- 
after, 80 slides were ranked by 100 stu- 
dents on a seven-point scale. The re- 
sults of this procedure enabled us to 


> We are indebted to the Museum of Modern 


Art, Sandak, Inc., the Philadelphia Art 
Museum, Alfred Maier, and the collection 
of the Davison Art Center, Weslevan 


University. 
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eliminate paintings which were uni- 120 undergraduate male students. 
formly favored or disfavored. Final se- They were given the following instuc- 
lection of the 40 paintings employed tions: 
was accomplished by a panel of five “You will presently be shown 40 slides 
who sought to select paintings yielding of modern abstract paintings. Consider 
large variability in judgments and them carefully and note their range, variety, 
eliminating those of clearly similar and appeal to you personally. Thereatter we 
: uae Thus. a test was evolved con- will show them to you again and ask you to 
» In- pattern. , : rate each painting on a seven-point scale 
riety sisting of 40 Kodachrome slides of in terms of its artistic appeal to you person- 
- tar- approximately equal general popu- ally. A ranking of “1” means you like the 
>ffer larity, conspicuous stylistic variety, and painting very much, and a ranking of “7” 
tion. evident variability in their appeal for that you dislike it very much. Try to dis- 
t in different persons. A list of these paint- tribute your judgments. over all the seven 
; ings is given in Table I points of the scale. Remember, this is not 
Hon- 8s 8 ciples ; , a test of how well you like abstract art 
nen- The test as it was finally established generally, but rather of your relative 
ons. was then administered to a group of preference for these paintings.” 
part 
lysis TasLe I—Means and 
aoe Standard Deviations of Preference Rankings for 
= Paintings Employed in the Abstract Art Test 
om- No. Artist Title Means SD. 
is a | Enrico Donati Kabara 4.5686 1.8231 
2 James Brooks Jackson (1950) 4.3824 1.6864 
ora: 3 Babaldella Afro Pietra (Serena) 1957 4.1176 = 1.8327 
dres- 4 Louis Schanker Circle Image 4.2745 1.8050 
thin 5 Enrico Donati Toledano (1954) 4.5490 1.9535 
able 6 Willem DeKooning Easter Monday _ 4.2059 1.6169 
; 7 Piet Mondrian Square Composition (1922) 4.0196 1.9351 
tero- 8 Wessily Kandinsky Geometrical Forms (1928) 3.7647 1.7160 
1. In 9 James Brooks Composition 4.5980 1.6992 
Vir- 10 Hans Hoffman The Wind (1942) 3.6569 1.5243 
rial 11 Jean Miro Thirteenth Ladder Brushes Against the Heavens 4.1176 1.8645 
a 12. Hyde Solomon Thicket III (1958) 3.7745 1.5587 
” ith 13. Wessily Kandinsky Yellow Surroundings 3.5490 1.7857 
for 14 Louis Schanker Number 12 4.0392 1.5838 
15. Piet Mondrian Composition in red, yellow and blue (1936-43) 3.6765 1.6813 
16 Grace Hartigan Ireland (1958) 3.9706 1.6116 
17 Paul Klee Garden Settlement 4.5686 1.5115 
18 Loti Scialoja Un! Altra Estate 4.1275 1.8400 
ract 19 Biala Untitled (1956) 4.5098 1.7753 
OWS. 20> Hans Hoffman Untitled (1957) 3.9510 1.8002 
yda- 21 Jackson Pollock Autmn Rhythm 3.6765 1.8899 
s of 22. John Ferren Western Landscape 3.9706 1.4104 
23 Theodore Stamos Screen Door 4.5392 1.7188 
ma 24. Kyle Morris Montauk (1957) 4.0196 1.6567 
100 25 Glarner Relational Painting +475 (1955) 4.1569 1.6553 
ully 26 Willem DeKooning Black Friday 4.0980 1.9729 
nin- 27 Fernand Leger Composition 1919 3.9118 1.8582 
; 28 Basaldella Afro L’ucello de mono (1957) 3.5196 1.7418 
ani- 29 Wessily Kandinsky Improvisation (1912) Guggenheim 3.8137 1.6132 
ere- 30 Nicholas Carone Sound of Blue Light (1957) 4.7843 1.5379 
stu- 31 Philip Guston Form 1955 3.6078 1.7386 
. re 32 Piet Mondrian Composition 2 (1920) 4.3529 1.5444 
33 Wessily Kandinsky Composition: Bright Circle (1927) 4.0294 1.9875 
s to 34 Hans Hoffman The Ravine 4.0294 1.7682 
35 Jackson Pollock +17 (Met) 4.5784 1.6476 
dern 36 Hans Hoffman Spring (Early Trip) (1940) 4.2941 1.6245 
Art 37. Mark Toby Canticle (1954) 3.9412 1.8140 
ction 38 Helion Red Tensions 3.9706 1.6357 
evan 39. Bradley Tomlin Painting (1953) 4.5882 1.6049 
4() Hartung Composition (1936) 3.5196 1.5129 
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On the first exposure the slides were 
shown for approximately 10 seconds 
each in order to establish a frame of 
reference. On the second exposure, 
during which the actual preference 
ratings were recorded, the paintings 
were exposed for approximately 20 
seconds each. 

In addition to a record of the aes- 
thetic preferences for each subject, it 
was possible to obtain scores on several 
standard personality tests, namely, the 
Allport-Vernon, Strong Vocational 
Inventory and the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. For most 
of our subjects these tests had been 
administered within the past 18 
months, but for some the test scores 
were as old as three years. In the case 
of the Strong Vocational Inventory, 
factorial scores were obtained for the 
11 principle factors reported by 
Strong, while for the MMPI only the 
10 clinical scores were employed. 

RESULTS 

The first step in our statistical 
analysis consisted of the calculation of 
the means and standard deviations for 
each painting as seen in Table I. The 
means all lie between 3.5 and 4.6 on 
a seven-point scale, indicating that 
previous efforts to eliminate conspic- 
uously popular and unpopular paint- 
ings had been successful. The standard 
deviations range from 1.41 to 1.99, 
again indicating wide variability in the 
ratings assigned each painting by dif- 
ferent subjects. 

Next, an intercorrelation matrix 
between the 40 paintings was com- 
puted and then subjected to a princi- 
ple components factor analysis. Upon 
examination it was revealed that five 
factors yielded a particularly satisfac- 
tory factorial solution. Table II gives 
the rotated factor oh for each 
painting on the five factors. Only five 
paintings failed to yield a factor load- 
ing of at least .40 on one of the five 
factors. The first factor, represented 
by eight pictures (#4, #14, #18, #19, 
#23, #26, #35 and #40) all with 
loadings exceeding +-.40, is character- 
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ized by a predominance of the color 
black (several are achromatic black 
and white) , combined with an impul- 
sive, seemingly uncalculated technique 
characterized by slashing and in some 
instances dripping. The second factor 
is notably represented by five paint- 
ings, namely, #7, #15, #25, #32, and 
#38. These are all paintings of recti- 
linear design done either by or after 
the style of the Dutch painter, Mon- 
drian. They are notable for their 
seeming simplicity and use of black, 
white and primary color. The third 
factor yields six paintings with impres- 
sive positive loadings, namely, #11, 
#13, #22, #27, #29, and #33. These 
are all characterized by a clean, geo- 
metrical style, though with rotund and 
curvilinear features. Colors here tend 
to be relatively unmodulated, and the 
structural forms rationalized, though 
the general design is much more com- 
plex than in Factor II. A single paint- 
ing, #2, gives a significant negative 
loading on this factor. Factor IV gives 
highly significant negative loadings on 
seven paintings, #17, #20, #21, #24, 
#31, #34, and #37. Here the common 
characteristic is a sort of diffuse and 
chaotic design, without clear configur- 
ational focus and with an almost total 
absence of geometric rationalization. 
Factor V_ yields significant negative 
loadings on nine paintings, namely, 
#1, #2, #3, #5, #6, #9, #18, #19, 
and #28. These are all characterized 
by massive configurations without ob- 
vious geometric rationalization and 
embodying an impetuosity of style 
comparable to Factor I but with a 
more bold and deliberate effect. A 
single painting, #8, yields a signifi- 
cant positive loading on this factor. It 
is characterized by a greenish trans- 
lucence with a marked absence of bold 
configuration. 


It will be seen that the factor analy- 
sis of this material has yielded an un- 
usually striking and coherent struc- 
ture. Only two factors, namely III and 
V, show any suggestion of bi-polarity, 
and in these instances this is repre- 
sented by a single painting. Moreover, 
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TABLE II—Factor Loadings for 40 Pictures of the Abstract Art Test 
on Five Factors 


# Factor I Factor II 
1 +.178 —.085 
2 +.180 —.018 
3 4+-.113 —.079 
4 + .629 +.239 
5 +.216 —.046 
6 +-.233 —.133 
7 +.149 +.797 
8 4.151 —.009 
9 -+-.152 — .062 
10 +.356 —.215 
1] — .206 +-.153 
12 +.275 — .308 
13 +.126 |. .133 
14 -+-.417 —.078 
15 + .009 +.881 
16 -+-.232 +..067 
17 +-.092 —.130 
18 +.437 +.012 
19 4.542 —.062 
20 —.113 O85 
21 -+-.243 a 
22 —.075 —.137 
23 +.450 ARS 
24 +.108 —.099 
25 — 071 + .783 
26 + 487 —.083 
27 —.159 192 
28 +.191 + .008 
29 +.053 —.007 
30 4.2 — .265 
31 +.099 —.087 
32 — 029 +..753 
33 —.061 + .054 
34 4+ .026 —.180 
35 +-.574 +.100 
36 4.218 — 375 
37 +.078 —.159 
38 +.261 +... 502 
39 —.053 +.359 
40 + .490 + .026 


the magnitude of factor loadings is 
generally quite high, suggesting that 
these five groupings are particularly 
incisive. Only one painting yields a 
significant loading on more than one 
factor, namely #18. This painting in- 
corporates the strong usage of the color 
black associated with Factor I with the 
bold and massive configurations char- 
acteristic of Factor V. Its inclusion in 
both factors is, therefore, entirely 
congruent with the factorial interpre- 
tation. 

The next stage of our statistical 
analysis was devoted to the calculation 
of a factor score for each subject, rep- 
resenting the sum of his preference 


Factor III Factor IV Factor V 
—.231 — .066 —.750 
—Al7 +.025 —.596 
— $13 —.302 — .562 
—Ot7 —.048 — .263 
—.083 — 129 — .658 
—.020 — 565 —.500 
—.115 +.043 4+..065 
+.101 00 4.577 
—.018 — 269 — 659 
—O74 — 175 — .059 
+ .668 + .086 +.237 
+.186 —.018 +.253 
+.650 +.161 + .402 
—.082 —.294 — 234 
+.108 + .043 + .064 
— 055 +.103 +.058 
+.061 —.474 —.337 
—.094 — 053 — 629 
ee —.171 — .438 

241 —.575 —.082 
—.249 —.590 — .242 
+.409 + .066 —.170 
—.091 +.105 — 469 
—.194 — .600 —.141 
+.198 +.149 + .099 
47 —.096 — 471 
+ .678 +.166 4.372 
— 20 — 110 —511 
+579 —.216 4+-.247 
— .260 — .224 —.241 
—.223 —.123 —.156 
+.069 4.149 +.002 
+.753 +.095 +406 
4.362 —.590 —.112 
— 238 —.276 — 255 
+.074 -+-.282 — .243 
—.220 — 456 4.219 
+.031 +.237 +.019 
—.118 —.258 — .435 
+.143 —.017 —.069 


ratings for the paintings characterizing 
each of our five factors.2 The five 
factor scores were then correlated 
with the subjects’ performance on the 
MMPI, the Strong Vocational Inven- 
tory (factor scores), and the Allport- 
Vernon scale. Table III gives the cor- 
relations between these test scores and 
the factor scores for the Abstract Art 
Test which exceed the 5% level of 
confidence. 

It will be observed that none of 
these correlations is notably high, 
However, it should be noted in passing 





* For purposes of simplicity in computation, 
painting #2 was eliminated from Factor III 
and painting #8 from Factor V. 
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Tas.e I11—Correlations between Allport-Vernon, MMPI, and 
Strong Vocational Inventory Scores and the Five Factor 
Scores Derived from the Abstract Art Test 


Factor I 
Allport-Vernon 
—23 Economic 
+42 Aesthetic 
—17 Political 
MMPI 
+19 
+36 
+420 
+23 
+20 
+20 
Strong 
+27 Artist, physician, psychologist, etc. 
+39 Musician, etc. 

—23 Accountant, purchasing agent, etc. 

Factor II 
Strong 
+21 
ee 

Factor III 
Allport-Vernon 
—24 Aesthetic 
+18 Political 
MMPI 
—19 Hysteria 
—1I8 Mania 


Hysteria 
Masculinity-Femininity 
Paranoia 

Psychasthenia 
Schizophrenia 

Mania 


Carpenter, Forest Service man, etc. 
Lawyer, journalist, etc. 


that they represent minimal relation- 
ships for several reasons: (1) the cor- 
relations have not beeen corrected for 
attenuation; (2) they have not been 
corrected for coarseness of the rating 
scale; (3) they are based on test scores 
which, in some cases, were obtained 
more than two years earlier; and (4) 
no attempt was made to normalize the 
ratings assigned for each subject in 
rating the 40 paintings. Nevertheless, 
it should be noted in passing, that a 
total of 37 correlations out of 135, or 
28%, attain the 5% level of signifi- 
cance, while 22, or 16%, attain the 1% 
level of confidence. 

It will be seen that Factor I bears a 
rather striking relation to all three of 
our personality tests. It yields signifi- 
cant positive correlations with aes- 
thetic interests as measured by the All- 
port-Vernon, six of the MMPI scales 
(the rest are positive though not sig- 
nificant), and the Strong factors as- 
sociated generally with the arts. Its 


Strong 

+18 Carpenter, Forest Service man, etc. 
—24 Musician, etc. 

+28 Accountant, purchasing agent, etc. 
—19 Lawyer, journalist, etc, 


Factor IV 
Allport-Vernon 
—26 Economic 
+24 Aesthetic 
—28 Political 
Strong 
—42 Production manager, etc. 
28 Musician, etc. 
—32 Accountant, purch. agent, etc. 


+25 Lawyer, journalist, etc. 
Factor V 

Allport-Vernon 

—26 Economic 

+32 Aesthetic 

MMPI 

4-19 Masculinity-Femininity 

Strong 

—21 Production manager, etc. 

—22 Carpenter, Forest Service, etc. 

+31 Musician 

—30 Accountant, purchas, agent, etc. 


+29 Lawyer, journalist, etc. 


striking relationship to a general ele- 
vation on the MMPI is particularly 
noteworthy. 

Factor II yields very little, indeed, 
save two correlations on the Strong. 
Factor III, on the other hand, yields 
eight significant correlations and 
stands in rather sharp contrast to 
Factor I. Here bright colors and 
rationalized geometric designs are 
characteristic. It is probably also note- 
worthy that all correlations with the 
MMPI scale are negative, though only 
two reported attain the 5% level of 
confidence. 

Factor IV yields seven significant 
correlations and, with respect to All- 
port-Vernon performance, shows a 
similarity to Factor I and a dissimi- 
larity to Factor III. It does not yield, 
however, as does Factor I, significant 
correlations on the MMPI, though 
there are striking relationships 
between preference for this group of 
paintings and vocational interest as 
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measured by the Strong, generally 
similar to those reported for Factor I. 

Factor V yields nine significant cor- 
relations and bears a general simi- 
larity to Factor I and Factor IV while 
it stands in some general contrast to 
Factor Il and Factor III. On the 
MMPI, however, it yields no general 
pattern of elevation. 

It is probably worth noting in con- 
cluding our discussion of results that 
the five factors identified here are not 
orthogonal. In reviewing these factors 
we have noted some general similari- 
ties in their correlation with person- 
ality tests, suggesting that Factors I, 
IV, and V should be positively cor- 
related with each other and negatively 
correlated with Factors II and III. 
Similarly, Factors II and III should be 
positively intercorrelated with each 
other, and negatively intercorrelated 
with Factors I, IV, and V. This expec- 
tation is partially sustained by an ex- 
amination of the intercorrelations be- 
tween the factors scores given below in 
Table IV. Factors I, IV, and V are all 
positively intercorrelated beyond the 
5°. level of significance and Factor V 
vields significant negative correlations 
with both Factors Il and III. How- 
ever, Factors I and IV do not yield 
significant negative correlations with 
Factors II and III, and the intercorre- 
lation between Factors II and _ III, 
though positive, is low. 


DISCUSSION 


The aesthetic as an avenue to per- 
sonality evaluation has been much 
neglected for reasons that are not 
apparent. It is possible that this neg- 
lect arises from the special biases of the 
founder of modern “depth” psychol- 
ogy, Freud, who, though he touched 


TasBLeE [V—Intercorrelations between 
the Five Factor Scores of the 
Abstract Art Test 


II Ill IV v 
I +.03 +.05 +.19 +.48 
II +.17 — .06 —.33 
III —.14 —.22 


IV + .36 
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frequently upon aesthetic matters, 
never produced a major opus devoted 
to this subject as he did in the area of 
dreams, wit and humor, and religion. 
On several occasions where he is con- 
fronted with problems of the aesthe- 
tic, for example in his essay on Dos- 
toyevski, he raises the problem only to 
defer it. Again, in his discussion of 
Michelangelo’s Moses, he devoted most 
of his attention to an intellectualized 
analysis of the artist’s skill in convey- 
ing the motives represented in the 
figure. Finally, he confessed himself 
peculiarly insusceptible to the charms 
of music. In short, of the four main 
avenues to the study of unconscious 
motivation, he most neglects the arts. 

It is not the proper place here to 
propound a general theory of the 
aesthetic. That it is intimately tied to 
profoundly central motivations of the 
personality can hardly be denied, 
however. The craving for aesthetic 
satisfactions and the intense compul- 
sions of certain persons of aesthetic 
creativity is a widespread and institu- 
tionally entrenched tradition in 
almost all human cultures. Moreover, 
tradition has assigned to aesthetic 
taste a touchstone of individuality. It 
is our conviction that the study of 
aesthetic preferences offers a most 
promising mode for the analysis both 
of individual personalities from a 
psychological point of view and of 
cultures from an anthropological 
point of view. 

As we have seen from our factorial 
analysis, five quite distinctive group- 
ings of painting have emerged with 
striking incisiveness. All, save possi- 
bly one, have shown interesting pat- 
terns of correlation with independent 
personality measures, confirming our 
expectation that aesthetic preference 
may prove a fruitful index of person- 
ality structure. Beyond these five 
groupings, there looms a major divi- 
sion between our first, fourth, and 
fifth factors and the second and third. 
This general distinction is suggested 
both by the pattern of intercorrela- 
tions between the factors themselves, 
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and by the manner in which they are 
related to independent personality 
measures. The qualities which distin- 
guish these two larger groups appear 
to be ones of rational control and 
precision. Paintings characterizing our 
second and third factors show the clear 
influence of formal geometry while 
those saturated on the remaining 
factors are virtually devoid of any 
obvious deferment to this principle. 
The personality correlates of prefer- 
ence for the first style show a charac- 
teristic association with extravert voca- 
tional interests and an absence of 
neurotic qualities. The more extreme 
style of the first, fourth and fifth fac- 
tors with their repudiation of formal 
geometry and their chaotic structure 
tend to be associated with vocational 
interests and values of an introversive 
character and with some degree of 
general neuroticism and_ character 
disturbance. 

Of course, unanswered here is the 
question of the significance of prefer- 
ence for traditional representative art 
as opposed to this newer genre. Such 
a study is now in progress. Some 
general speculation might, however, 
be undertaken concerning the cultural 
significance of the rise of abstract art 
as a mode of aesthetic expression in 
our time. If, as some would hold, the 
artist is a peculiarly sensitive har- 
binger of the main drift of cultural 
evolution, what then is to be said of 
this development? The answer is 
surely unclear. But it may be tenta- 
tively surmised that the rejection of 
the object world as the subject of 
aesthetic cathection marks a deep in- 
troversive tendency in which the world 
of “inner promptings” has replaced 
the traditional extrovert orientation 
to the outer environment. If this be so, 
it may indeed signify a great turning 
in American civilization, a watershed 
marking the rejection of traditional 
American values, finding expression in 
the “success” ideal, the concern with 
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science and technology, the exaltation 
of productive and managerial attain- 
ments, and a strong emphasis upon 
extrovert achievement in favor of a 
profound cathection of the subjective, 
the intraversive, and the “world 
denying”. 
SUMMARY 

After preliminary experiments, a 
test of aestehtic preference was evolved 
employing 40 slides of modern abstract 
art. This test was administered to 120 
undergraduate male students who 
recorded their preferences on a seven- 
»0int scale. The ratings were then 
intercorrelated and factor analyzed 
yielding five distinctive factors. The 
first was characterized by the _pre- 
dominant use of black, the second by 
strict rectilinearity of configuration, 
the third by rationalized geometric 
patterns, the fourth by amorphous 
unrationalized structure, and the fifth 
by bold chaotic massiveness. Preference 
for each of these five styles was then 
correlated with the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, the 
Strong Vocational Inventory and the 
Allport-Vernon scales. A number of 
significant relationships emerge indi- 
cating that patterns of aesthetic prefer- 
ence for this material is significantly 
related to established personality 
measures. 
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Affective Expression Among the Aged’ 


MARTIN LAKIN AND CARL EISDORFER 
Duke University 


Systematic research in personality 
factors among the aged has largely 
been centered in the area of cognition. 
The need to assess intellectual capaci- 
ties in this group has been reflected in 
such efforts as Wechsler’s standardiza- 
tion of the WAIS (Doppelt and Wal- 
lace, 1955). Other studies have fo- 
cused upon learning, retention, and 
thinking and have evaluated differ- 
ences between younger and aged pop- 
ulations with respect to these intellec- 
tual dimensions (Birren, 1959). 

At the same time, even apart from 
the important conceptual issues 
raised, the press for planned rehabili- 
tation and therapeutic programs for 
the aged make necessary assessment of 
emotional as well as of intellectual re- 
sources of the aged. 

The attempt to investigate more 
complex personality dimensions 
among the aged has been marked by 
the employment of clinical methods 
including some of the projective tech- 
niques. These have included Ror- 
schach studies (Ames, Metraux, Learn- 
ed and Walker, 1954), Figure Draw- 
ings (Lorge, Tuckman, and Dunn, 
1954) Lakin, 1958), and Ambigu- 
ous Figures (Korchin and Basowitz, 
1956). While none of these studies 
focus exclusively or directly upon af- 
fective status, the concept is frequent- 
ly utilized in a manner which sug- 
gests its pervasive significance for an 
understanding of personality among 
the aged. 

The emphasis upon affects as an 
important variable in understanding 
the aged is even greater in the clinical 
studies by psychotherapists. Here, of 
course, the interactional effects with 
age becomes a real problem, especial- 
lv insofar as diagnosis and treatment 


‘This investigation was performed with the 
support of USPH Grants M 900, M 2109, 
and H 3582. 


for the individual aged person is con- 
cerned. The problem is clearly seen 
in recent reviews of the literature on 
psychotherapy with the aged (Ross, 
1959) (Rechtschaffen, 1959) where 
two points of view are apparent. One 
point of view is that limitations of 
emotional expression among the aged 
are due to the ego disorganizing and 
anxiety arousing experiences of physi- 
cal and social impairment and_ the 
proximity of death. The other point 
of view posits a concept of modifica- 
tion and diminution of affective ex- 
pression as a function of expected 
developmental decline. The problem 
of primary factor thus poses a problem 
equally difficult to that suggested by 
presumed interactional effects with re- 
spect to emotionality changes in ag- 
ing. However, especially, in regard 
to clinical populations either position 
may denote psychopathologic implica- 
tions. 

Current understanding of emotion- 
ality among the aged has derived 
largely from observation of psychiat- 
ric populations. These must be sub- 
ject to certain limitations. For one 
thing, the samples are, of course, 
biased—especially with regard to emo- 
tionality. In addition, the service ori- 
entation implicit in the therapist-pa- 
tient relationship and the attendant 
lack of observer objectivity make it 
difficult to arrive at valid conclusions 
regarding modes of affective expres- 
sion in patient samples, much _ less 
normal aged groups. 


The focus of the present investiga- 
tion is on affective expression among 
normal aged. The methodology de- 
rives from the projective techniques 
tradition where an indirect measure 
of emotionality, i.e. the perception 
and response modality is employed. 
This indirect measure is admittedly 
limited in terms of the assessment of 
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such variables as emotionality poten- 
tial, and is clearly dependent upon 
adequacy of perception and verbaliza- 
tion. Nevertheless, it should be help- 
ful in discovery of the expressive as- 
pects of affect as they may be affected 
by the aging process. 


SUBJECTS 


Group I (N=24), were young nor- 
mals and consisted of secretaries and 
ward attendants. The Mean age for 
the group was 23.7 years, Group II 
(N=55) was composed of aged “nor- 
mally adjusted” persons living in the 
local community who had_ volun- 
teered to be subjects for the Duke 
University Geriatrics Project (a longi- 
tudinal, multi-disciplinary research 
program involving over 350 subjects. 
The Mean age for group II was 75.2 
years). Group HI (N27) was com- 
posed of new outpatients of the Duke 
University Medical Center's Outpa- 
tient Clinic. These persons who had 
come for examinations on the basis 
of presumed physical illness were 
selected on the basis of their availabil- 
itv at a certain time. Their Mean age 
was 39.6 years. The identifying char- 
acteristics of these subject samples are 
shown in Table I. 
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Procedures 

A set (12) of stick figures devised 
by Reitman, (1947) was shown to all 
the subjects of this investigation. 
These stick figures, because of pos- 
ture of head and attitudes, body and 
limbs, suggest emotional states. De- 
scription of these figures by subjects 
is typically in affective terms. The 
subjects were instructed as follows: “I 
am going to show you some stick fig- 
ures. Tell me what sorts of feelings 
you get from looking at them. Give 
me as Many as you can.” Subjects were 
examined individually. Incidental 
comments were recorded. 

Responses to the stick figures were 
scored for four parameters as follows: 
1. Number of discrete affects used in 
describing a figure. 2. Intensity of 
affective expression as rated along a 
f-point scale. 5. Comments relating 
explicitly to the somatic state of the 
figure as seen by the subject. 4. The 
attribution of activity to the figure 
(active, passive, none) . Groups of sub- 
jects were compared with each other 
with respect to each of the above-men- 
tioned factors. 

Results 

Table II lists the mean score for 

each of the dependent variables ob- 


Taste I—Population Characteristics 





Mean Sex Race 
Group N Age M F Negro White Other 
Group I 
Young 24 25.7" 1] 13 0 24 0 
Group II 
Aged 55 73.2 25 30 13 42 0 
Group III 
MOPC 28 39.6* 9 19 7 18 1 
*Incomplete: Age data for one S$ unavailable. 
Taste II—Mean Score Obtained by Subject Groups for Each 
Dependent Variable 
Total 
Variable Somatic Total 
Group Affect Intensity Comment Action 
Group I 
Young 13.2 2.0 0.6 9.0 
Group II 
Aged 8.8 1.9 0.8 5.6 
Group III 
MOPC 6.2 3.8 3.0 3.5 
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tained by the three groups. 

For two of the dependent variables, 
number of affects and action, the per- 
formance of the three subject groups 
was analyzed with the use of a sim- 
ple random analysis of variance de- 
sign; in each case the F was significant 
at beyond the .01 confidence level. 
In order to investigate the relation- 
ship between the scores of the various 
groups for these numbers further, ¢ 
tests were performed. Since a Bartlett 
test of homogenity of variance had 
indicated differences between groups 
with respect to the variables of Jnten- 
sity and Somatic Comments, non-para- 
metric techniques were used to test 
the significance of differences for 
these variables. These were the Krus- 
kal-Wallis and Mann-Whitney tests. 
For the first dependent variable (i. e. 
the number of affects expressed) the 
three groups all differed from one an- 
other (t was p<.01). The second 
variable, intensitv of affect, appears 
to show a statistical difference only 
between groups II and III (Mann- 
Whitney U test significant at the .05 
level) . 

For the third variable, while groups 
I and II do not differ statistically in 
terms of total Somatic Comment, both 
differ from group III (Mann-Whitney 
U test significant at the .01 level). In 
their expression of action (variable 
four) all groups differ from one an- 
other (in every case ¢ is significant at 
bevond the .01 level) . 

Table III shows a matrix listing the 
t-test and Mann-Whitney results 
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which will summarize this material. 

It may be seen from these results 
that the following distinctions can be 
drawn between the performances by 
the aged group, the somatically ill 
subjects, and those of the younger nor- 
mal controls. 

In the comparison between the 
elderly subjects and the medical out- 
patients, the older persons produced 
a greater number of affectively toned 
statements. They showed a_ higher 
level of activity (more active and 
more passive as contrasted with static 
quality) in their descriptions of fig- 
ures than did the outpatients. They 
produced less somatic content in their 
descriptions than did the outpatients. 
However, the intensity level of affect 
in their descriptions of figures was 
judged to be less than that of the 
latter. 

In the comparison between the aged 
and the normal groups the findings 
were as follows: aged subjects were 
exceeded by younger normals in num- 
ber of affective descriptions and in 
the activity levels (active and passive 
as contrasted with static quality) de- 
picted for the figures. No differences 
with regard to somatic content and in- 
tensitv level were found for these two 
groups. 

A qualitative analysis of the affec- 
tive expressions suggests a descending 
order for the three groups, young nor- 
mals, aged and outpatients in terms 
of such factors as variety, presence of 
conflicting or alternate responses and 
in what might be termed “degree ot 


TABLE II1I—Matrices Indicating Results of Tests of Significance 


Variable A: Affect 


t-test 
Groups II Ill 
I ** *** 
II ** 


Variable C: Total Somatic Comment 
Mann-Whitney test 


Groups II III 
I n. 4. ee 
II ** 


*significant beyond .05 
**significant beyond .01 


Variable B: Intensity 
Mann-Whitney test 


Groups II III 
I n.s. n.s. 
II ° 

Variable D: Total Action 
t-test 

Groups II Ill 
I ** ** 
II ee 
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personal involvement” in the expres- 
sions. 


DISCUSSION 


The performance of the elderly 
subjects relative to the two other 
groups may illustrate the problem of 
the differential in affective expression 
among the aged. The finding of dif- 
ferences along several of the dimen- 
sions with respect to chronological age 
per se, in the two non-clinic groups, 
conforms to the anticipation that the 
aging process will be associated with 
a decline in affective “energy,” at 
least insofar as this is reflected in ver- 
bal material. A theoretical formula- 
tion which would emphasize the nor- 
mative developmental decline in emo- 
tionality among the aged is that of 
Banham (Banham, 1951) . She empha- 
sized the saliency of consolidation, 
constriction, and disintegration as se- 
quential processes in emotional or- 
ganization in later life. A limited 
number of emotional responses and 
their relative unchangeability are 
cited as characteristic of normal aged. 
The point is made that the emotions 
of older people are characterized by 
paucity rather than by abundance of 
affective energy. It is also pointed out 
—relevant to the mental health vs. 
psychopathology issue—that there is 
psychologic economy in this relative 
constriction. The reduced affective 
sensitivity and changeability may ac- 
tually be helpful factors in adjust- 
ment. 

The views of Cumming et al 
(1959) as elaborated in their theory 
of disengagement, closely parallel this 
position, and the results of the pres- 
ent study would seem to lend support 
to the concept they express as the 
appearance of deviance in old age, 
(Cumming et al, 1959, p. 810), i. e. 
the disengagement of the aged from 
life outside themselves. That dimin- 
ished ability of older individuals to 
perceive action or affect on the part 
of others may contribute to the phe- 
nomenon of mutual withdrawal seems 
readily apparent. A qualitative ap- 
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proach to the material would appear 
consistent with this interpretation in- 
sofar as aged show noticeably less per- 
sonal involvement with the task than 
do the younger non-clinic Ss, Preoc- 
cupation with bodily ailments and 
impairments has been widely assumed 
to affect the emotional responsiveness 
of the aged and the psychopathologic 
implications of this preoccupation 
have been emphasized in the categor- 
ization of the emotional traits and 
characteristics of the aged (Pollack, 
1948). Consistent with this assump- 
tion would have been a finding of 
difference between old and young on 
the dimension of somatic content and 
similarity of performance between old 
and sick with regard to this dimen- 
sion. Our findings do not support this 
assumption. It would appear that al- 
though their physical status is clearly 
an important area for the aged group 
(a powerful motivation for participa- 
tion by normal elderly persons in the 
Duke University Geriatrics Research 
Program is the physical examination 
given each individual) somatic pre- 
occupation has not grossly affected 
them in terms of their emotional ex- 
pressiveness. In the cases of the out- 
patients, their somatic concerns are 
explicit and are, of course, heightened 
at the time of their self presentation 
for diagnosis and treatment, A sim- 
ilar psychological process may under- 
ly the findings of judged greater in- 
tensitv of affect expression for this 
group. 

Decrement in reactivity potential in 
emotionality among the aged appears 
to be an empirical fact (Ames et al, 
1954) (Banham, 1951). While com- 
parison with a group of somatically 
ill individuals shows a higher level of 
reactivity for aged (productivity, var- 
iety, activity) and fewer “regressive” 
features (bodily preoccupation) , com- 
parison with young normals seems to 
reveal the decrement. The issue as to 
primary etiological factors is yet to be 
resolved. To oppose the genetic and 
sequental constriction hypothesis in a 
context of general decline there is the 
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viewpoint of Ross (Ross, 1959) and 
Gitelson (Gitelson, 1955) who em- 
phasize the psycho-social as well as 
physical assaults on the aged to which 
the constricted emotionality is but an 
understandable response. That sam- 
pling and professional bias may com- 
plicate the evaluation of either posi- 
tion has been indicated elsewhere in 
the paper. 

The present investigation has fo- 
cused not upon etiological issues as 
such but has aimed at exploration of 
the dimensions of affective expression 
among the normal aged. Their per- 
formances in terms of productivity, 
activity level, and somatic emphasis 
by contrast with younger, somatically 
ill patients and with younger, normal 
controls accentuate the unique pat- 
tern of affect expressions among the 
aged. The question of etiology with 
regard to this pattern is complex and 
there is need for further study to ex- 
amine the principal hypothesis and 
to evaluate ameliorative approaches 
to the problem. It may be that meth- 
ods such as those used here combined 
with appropriate physiological and 
biochemical techniques (e. g. im- 
provement of blood circulation and 
correction of endocrine imbalance) 
could be applied to the problem of 
assessment of changes in affect ex- 
pressions among the aged. Such an 
orientation appears to be supported 
by research which has shown desirable 
changes in affect expression on the 
basis of those therapies involving emo- 
tional expressiveness. 


SUMMARY 


Inference about emotionality 
among the aged is derived almost ex- 
clusively from clinical data. It would 
seem important, therefore, to study 
affective expressions in normal aged. 

In order to examine the range, in- 
tensity, and content of affective ex- 
pression among the aged, the Reitman 
stick figure projective test was admin- 
istered to a group of 55 elderly volun- 
teers (Mean age 73.2), and two con- 
trol groups; one composed of 24 young 
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normal subjects; (Mean age 23.7) , the 
second comprised of 28 new outpa- 
tients in the Duke University Medi- 
cal clinic (Mean age 39.6). Responses 
to the twelve card series were exam- 
ined according to: (a) Number of 
discrete affects expressed; (b) Inten- 
sity of affect; (c) Sum of the Somatic 
responses; (d) Activity level noted 
(active, passive, static) . 

In the comparison between normal 
elderly subjects and medical outpa- 
tient controls, aged subjects obtained 
significantly better scores in terms of 
number of affects, activity level and 
less somatic content, Aged subjects 
were exceeded by younger controls on 
the dimensions of number of affects 
and activity level. No difference was 
obtained between these groups with 
respect to somatic content. The re- 
vealed unique pattern of affective re- 
sponsiveness for the aged group was 
reviewed in the light of the genetic 
hypothesis of general developmental 
decline and that which emphasized 
defects based upon negative (trau- 
matic) emotional experiences associ- 
ated with aging in our society. Theo- 
retical and_ practical ee in 
terms of further research were indi- 
cated. 
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The Concurrent Validity of the PAT in the 
Selection of Tabulating Machine Operators 


Joun B. MINER 
School of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


This study has been designed to 
test seven hypotheses regarding pro- 
ficiency in the job of tabulating ma- 
chine operator. 

1, The more accurate and rapid per- 
formers, and thus those who are gen- 
erally more effective, will score higher 
on a measure of arithmetic reasoning 
ability. 

2. The more accurate and rapid 
performers, and thus those who are 
generally more effective, will score 
higher on a measure of ability to per- 
ceive spatial relationships. 

3. The more accurate and rapid 
performers, and thus those who are 
generally more effective, will have had 
more experience in the operation of 
tabulating machines. 

4. The more rapid performers, those 
who apply themselves more to their 
work, and consequently those who are 
generally more effective will more 
frequently be characterized by a high 
level of work motivation; the less 
rapid, those who apply themselves 
less, and the generally less effective by 
a low level. 

5. The more cooperative, the more 
accurate, but the less rapid performers 
will more frequently be characterized 
by strong super-egos. 

6. The more effective performers 
generally and those who excel in each 
of the aspects studied—cooperation, 
application, accuracy and speed—will 
more frequently conform very closely 
to the social norms; the less coopera- 
tive will more frequently reject them 
and also, other types of authority. 

7. The less rapid performers, the 
less accurate, those who apply them- 
selves less to their work, and conse- 
quently those who are generally less 
effective will more frequently be char- 


acterized by marked evidence of psy- 
chopathology. 

These hypotheses represent a syn- 
thesis of ideas derived from several 
different sources. Unquestionably the 
most important of these was the au- 
thor’s own experience in operating 
I.B.M. equipment and in supervising 
operators working on the Tomkins- 
Horn Picture Arrangement Test stan- 
dardization project. In addition, the 
author has had some experience in 
selecting machine group supervisors 
from among experienced operators. 
Finally, a number of supervisors, per- 
sonnel specialists, and industrial en- 
gineers, all of whom have had rather 
close contact with office machine op- 
erators over a considerable period of 
time, were consulted. 


PROCEDURE 


The measures used in testing the 
first two hypotheses were Test 5, 
Arithmetic Reasoning, of the Mul- 
tiple Aptitude Tests and the Survey 
of Object Visualization respective- 
ly. Hypothesis three was investigated 
through the use of information pro- 
vided by the subjects on the number 
of years they had worked with tabulat- 
ing equipment. The Tomkins-Horn 
Picture Arrangement Test (PAT) 
was used in testing hypotheses four 
through seven. The subjects under- 
stood that the testing was being car- 
ried out as part of a research project 
and that the results would not be 
used to evaluate them as individuals. 

The sample included all tabulating 
machine operators employed by The 
Atlantic Refining Company at the 
time the research was carried out. The 
subjects worked in four different ma- 
chine groups and operated a number 
of different types of I.B.M. equipment 
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including sorters, printers, reproduc- 
ers, calculators and collators. Of the 
41 people, 59 per cent were high 
school graduates and another 39 per- 
cent had completed at least one year 
of college, but had not graduated. 
One individual had not finished high 
school. Approximately 10 per cent 
were females. The mean age for the 
group was 25.9 years and none were 
over 40. 

Intellectually the sample was con- 
siderably above the population aver- 
age presumably as a result of pre- 
selection at the time of employment. 
The Company has for many years 
used some measure of verbal and nu- 
merical ability as a guide in hiring. 
On a 40-item vocabulary test the 
mean score was 25.8 and the standard 
deviation 3.7. The approximate per- 
centile equivalent of the mean in the 
general population is 73. The mean 
and standard deviation on the MAT 
Arithmetic Reasoning were 22.4 and 
5.2 respectively. The percentile equiv- 
alent of the mean using norms re- 
ported for 12th grade males is 84. Al- 
though the mean score on the Survey 
of Object Visualization was almost 
equally high (23.7, percentile equiva- 
lent in the employed population 79) 
the scores were much more heteroge- 
neous (standard deviation 11.5). 

The criteria were developed on the 
basis of paired comparison ratings 
made by a supervisor in each of the 
machine groups. These supervisors, all 
of whom had very frequent opportu- 
nity to observe the operators, were 
asked to compare the people in their 
group on the following dimensions: 

1. Cooperation — Which employee 
demonstrates a greater spirit of coop- 
eration with his fellow workers and 
supervisor? Which gets along better 
with people on the job? 

2. Application—Which employee is 
stronger in his application to the job? 
Which shows more interest in the 
work and strives to do well in it? 

3. Accuracy—Which employee _ pro- 
duces more consistently accurate 
work? Which do you feel you do not 
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have to check on as much? 

1. Speed—Which employee gets his 
assigned jobs done faster? Which one 
can produce more in a given time? 

5. Overall effectiveness—Considering 
the four factors above, and others not 
mentioned which are important in 
tabulating work, which employee 
would you say is a more effective tab- 
ulating machine operator? 

Separate forms for each aspect were 
provided and every employee in each 
group was compared with every other. 
Within the group the subjects were 
then ranked on each of the five di- 
mensions, their position depending on 
the number of individuals surpassed. 
In order to obtain some index of the 
degree to which performance in the 
four groups might be at a comparable 
level, the supervisors were subsequent- 
ly asked to rate each of their oper- 
ators on a 13 point scale of the type 
used in assigning academic grades. 
This scale ran from E (unsatisfactory) 
to A+ (very outstanding) . Grades in 
the D’s were specified as satisfactory, 
in the C’s as very satisfactory, and in 
the B’s as outstanding. The mean 
gerade and standard deviation was then 
computed for each group. Group com- 
parisons on the five performance var- 
lables produced results which were en- 
tirely consistent with a chance model. 

These findings do not prove that 
the level of performance in all groups 
was the same. It is possible that dif- 
ferences in standards among the rat- 
ers may, in spite of the precautions 
taken, have acted to cancel out real 
differences in performance. Neverthe- 
less, the results of this second rating 
do add some credence to the no differ- 
ence hypothesis. This hypothesis is 
further supported by the fact that op- 
erators in all four groups are under 
the jurisdiction of the same personnel 
office. The jobs in the various groups 
are very similar and intergroup trans- 
fers are not uncommon. The total ef- 
fect of selection and other personnel 
actions would seem to be one of main- 
taining a relatively constant level of 
performance across groups. It seems 
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safe to conclude that such differences 
as may have existed were not of suffi- 
cient magnitude so that combining 
the paired comparison ratings, assum- 
ing common means and _ variances, 
could have introduced a sizeable er- 
ror. The ranks in each group were 
converted to C-scale values (Guilford, 
1954). All subsequent analyses util- 
ized criterion ratings which were nor- 
mally distributed. The mean of the 
distribution was five and the standard 
deviation two. 

It was possible to test the reliability 
of the paired comparison ratings in 
only one of the four groups. In the 
other groups there was only one su- 
pervisor whose contact with the men 
was sufficiently close to permit valid, 
independent ratings. For this reason 
the reliability estimates of Table I are 
based on a sample of 11 cases only. 
Ratings were made by two supervisors 
both of whom were in a position to 
know their people well. The two sets 
of rankings were averaged to provide 
the final ratings for this particular 
group. These reliability estimates ap- 
pear to be quite satisfactory, except in 
the case of cooper ration. The difficulty 
in this latter instance may well be a 
function of the relationship between 
supervisor and operator. A man who 
is cooperative with one supervisor 
need not necessarily be cooperative 
with another. On the other hand the 
difficulty may have been in the in- 
structions to the raters, They were 
asked to compare men in terms of 
their cooperation with “fellow work- 
ers and supervisors”. In the case of in- 
dividuals who cooperate with one 
and not the other, these directions cre- 
ate a problem. W ‘hich type of cooper- 
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ation should be given primary em- 
phasis? One rater might well choose 
“fellow workers” and the other “su- 
pervisors”. The reliability coefficient 
suffers as a result. 

The correlations between ratings 
presented in Table I also raise some 
questions. They are high, although 
perhaps not unusually so. Is a “halo 
effect” operating to produce a degree 
of relationship between ratings which 
is not warranted by the actual per- 
formance of the subjects? Or are the 
ratings an accurate reflection of the 
true state of affairs? There is no evi- 
dence on which to base a conclusion. 

In testing hypotheses one through 
three the procedure was merely one 
of correlating test scores and years 
of experience with ratings on accur- 
acy, speed and overall effectiveness. 
The remaining hypotheses presented 
certain difficulties, however. The PAT 
does not yield a score along various 
dimensions of personality. It produces 
only the knowledge, when a rare is 
obtained, that a certain characteristic 
is in all probability present. Further- 
more, there are a number of indexes 
derived from the PAT, which deal 
with specific variants of more broad- 
ly defined characteristics. The hy- 
potheses as formulated did not specify 
the exact key rares and verbal re- 
sponses which should be considered 
as measures of general characteristics 
such as strong work motivation and 
overconformity. 

In order to work out more precise 
definitions in terms of PAT variables 
for hypotheses four through seven, ten 
records were selected from the 41 and 
the subjects’ test results (for the PAT 
only) compared with their perform- 


TABLE I. Reliability and Intercorrelations of Performance Ratings 


Performance 


Variables Reliability Application 
Cooperation 69 80 
Application 82 
Accuracy 87 
Speed : 93 
Overall 

Effectiveness 81 


Performance Variables 


Overall 
Accuracy Speed Effectiveness 
17 77 79 
87 82 87 
81 79 
90 
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ance ratings. After an intensive study 
of this small sample, a series of posi- 
tive and negative indicators for each 
of the criterion variables was devised. 
The indicators were selected in ac- 
cordance with the original hypotheses. 
These more specific hypotheses were 
then cross-validated against the sam- 
ple of 31 remaining cases. Biserial cor- 
relations were computed. 

In setting up the specific indicators 
both key rares and verbal responses 
to the PAT were used. The keys which 
were hypothesized to be positively and 
negatively associated with the various 
criteria have been specified below by 
number only. In all cases when a 
key number is used it can be pre- 
sumed to apply to all permutations, 

v”’ through “f”. More detailed infor- 
mation on the composition and mean- 
ing of these keys is available else- 
where (Tomkins and Miner, 1957; 
1959). The verbal material was classi- 
fied in a manner similar to that de- 
scribed in Miner and Culver (1955). 
Verbal responses were scored only on 
plates dealing with a work situation— 
numbers I, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 20, 21, 25. For any one of the 
four specific criteria—cooperation, ap- 
plication, accuracy, speed—the verbal 
categorization could be positive, neg- 
ative, or no score. A positive finding 
was indicated by an excess of positive 
over negative statements amounting 
to two or more. Similarly, if the num- 
ber of plates eliciting negative state- 
ments exceeded those eliciting positive 
statements by two or more, a negative 
score was allotted. If a difference of 
at least two was not found, no verbal 
score was given on that particular 
criterion variable. It was hoped that 
this procedure would produce a cate- 
gorization, either positive or negative, 
only in those cases where a character- 
istic tendency of rare proportions was 
actually present. Normative data for 
PAT verbal responses that would per- 
mit definite confirmation of this as- 
sumption are unfortunately not avail- 
able. 

In accordance with the general hy- 
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potheses cooperation was predicted 
from indicators of overconformity to 
authority—rares on the high ends of 
keys 93, 94, 96 and their equivalents 
among the special conformity keys 
(scored only when the normative data 
were sufficient) and a rare on key 123; 
also from indicators of a very strong 
super-ego—rares on keys 152, 153, and 
235 through 252. Typical positive 
verbal responses were: “Carrying out 
orders as directed”; “He remained 
silent when scolded by the boss’’; “One 
fellow is trying to settle the dispute— 
Now all is peaceful.” 

A lack of cooperation was hypothe- 
sized from indicators of a tendency to 
reject authority—scores on the low 
ends of keys 95, 96 and their equiva- 
lents among the special conformity 
keys, and rares on keys 125, 128, and 
151. Typical negative verbal responses 
were: “The man tries to settle the 
fight—They end up in a free-for-all;” 
‘The man doesn’t like his boss”; 
“These men may be making fun of 
a co-worker.” On plate 4 a lack of co- 
operation was scored only when there 
was a refusal to cooperate with a 
peacemaker or deliberate instigation 
of a fight. On plates 13 and 25 a 
lack of cooperation was indicated only 
when the aggression described was 
clearly of a long-standing nature. All 
three of these plates normally elicit 
some reference to aggression. 

Application was suggested by in- 
dexes of strong work motivation — 
rares on keys 198 and 217 through 220; 
also by indexes of overconformity— 
rares on the high ends of keys 93, 94, 
96 and their equivalents among the 
special conformity keys. Key 123 was 
not included since a low aggressive 
need, although it may produce more 
cooperative behavior, does not neces- 
sarily affect application. Typical posi- 
tive verbal responses were: “He is 
working hard”; “Worker is deter- 
mined to do better work”; “He is en- 
grossed in his work”; “He arrives at 
work and gets right on the job.” Ap- 
plication was scored only when vol- 
untary behavior was described, not 
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when the hero responded to obvious 
external pressure. Also, the behavior 
involved could not be voluntarily 
counteracted subsequently within the 
plate. 

A lack of application was assumed 
to be present when work motivation 
appeared to be low—rares on keys 223, 
994, 226, 231, and 233; also when 
there was a preoccupation with phan- 
tasy or sociophilia at work and conse- 
quently reduced concentration on the 
job—rares on keys 114, 115, 177, 182, 
183, and 222. Key 115 was not con- 
sidered an index of lack of applica- 
tion when key 130 was also rare. When 
this happens 115 is almost invariably 
a measure of dependence on authority 
figures rather than sociophilia per se. 
Marked evidence of psychopathology 
was assumed to be present, and thus 
application lacking when rares were 
obtained within two of the following 
groups of keys: 89 through 92, the 
low ends of 95 and 96, and the equiva- 
lents of these six keys among the spe- 
cial conformity measures (deviance) ; 
117 through 121 (sociophobia) ; 200 
restlessness) ; 169 and 171 (general un- 
happiness) ; 213 (extreme passivity) . 
Typical negative verbal responses 
were: “He is on the job bodily but 
his mind is 1000 miles away”; “A lazy 
individual”; “He decides to quit 
early.” Lack of application is indi- 
cated only when voluntary behavior 
which is not voluntarily counteracted 
is described. 

As specified in the general hypothe- 
ses overconformity and strong super- 
ego tendencies were the predictors for 
accuracy, The former was scored as for 
application; the latter when rares oc- 
curred on keys 152, 153, and 235 
through 252. Typical positive verbal 
responses were: “He is congratulated 
for a good job”; “He studies the ma- 
chine carefully”; “He is now work- 
ing efficiently.” 

Inaccuracy was predicted from 
marked evidence of psychopathology 
(see scoring procedure indicated for 
lack of application) and from evi- 
dence of work-distracting tendencies 
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such as continuing preoccupation with 
sociophilic wishes (rare on key 114), 
preoccupation with phantasy (rares 
on keys 177, 182, 183, and 222), and 
frequent interruption of work (rare 
on key 231). Typical negative verbal 
responses were: “He just ruined the 
job”; “He was just chewed out for 
doing a bum job”; “The man is a 
careless worker.” 

Speed was presumed to characterize 
those who gave evidence of strong 
work motivation—rares on keys 217 
through 220; also, of overconformity, 
scored as for application and accur- 
acy. In addition evidence of phantasy 
precipitating work (a rare on key 
182) was considered as a positive in- 
dicator. Typical positive verbal ref- 
erences were: “The man is hurrying 
to complete the job”; “Finishes work 
ahead of schedule”; “He was trying 
to work too fast.” 

Slowness in work was hypothesized 
for those lacking work motivation— 
rares on keys 223, 224, 226, 231, 233, 
and 234, the last of which suggests 
some work interest, but a failure in 
actual performance; also, for those 
who because of a preoccupation with 
phantasy or sociophilia at work are 
unable to concentrate on the job— 
rares on keys 114, 115 (unless 130 is 
also rare), 177, 183, and 222. In ac- 
cordance with the general hypotheses 
strong superegos were expected to pro- 
duce less rapid performance—rares on 
keys 152, 153, and 235 through 252. 
Finally, marked pathological tenden- 
cies, scored as for lack of application 
and inaccuracy, were expected to re- 
duce the speed of work. Typical nega- 
tive verbal responses were: “He is 
coasting’; “Doesn’t look as if he does 
much work”; “He is taking longer on 
the job than he expected to.” 

The preceding discussion of the 
procedure for scoring verbal state- 
ments brought out the fact that there 
were some records which did not per- 
mit valid statements as regards certain 
variables—accuracy, cooperation, etc. 
In such instances no score was given. 
Analyses based on the various scoring 
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keys were sometimes equally unre- 
warding. In a number of instances the 
PAT failed completely to yield infor- 
mation that would permit categoriza- 
tion on a given variable. To attempt 
to classify such cases as positive or 
negative on the basis of minimal evi- 
dence in the verbal material or tan- 
gentially related key rares could only 
have added substantially to the error 
of prediction. Accordingly, in comput- 
ing the bi-serial correlations only 
those cases which could be clearly 
classified as positive or negative on a 
particular variable were utilized. 

Most of the cases dropped in this 
manner were eliminated because the 
PATs produced no indicators, posi- 
tive or negative. A very few were 
dropped when both types of indicators 
were present because there was no ap- 
parent basis for deciding which to 
weigh more heavily. In general the 
procedurer whenever conflicting indi- 
cators were present, was to score 1n ac- 
cordance with the verbal material, if 
a clear-cut verbal trend was present. 
In some instances, however, no score 
could be given to the verbal state- 
ments and there were key rares of a 
positive and negative nature. In such 
instances an attempt was made to 
establish the dominant trend by in- 
specting all plates which permitted ar- 
rangement choices in terms of both 
of the two indicators. Were the actual 
choices on these plates consistently in 
favor of the positive or the negative 
indicators? Secondly, the number of 
plates, included in a key but not met 
by an individual in achieving his rare, 
was considered. If the key which was 
a positive indicator was met on all 
plates and the key which was a nega- 
tive indicator was met on only five of 
eight plates (even though rare) then 
a positive score was given. It was 
only in cases where none of these cri- 
teria produced evidence of a domin- 
ant tendency, positive or negative, 
that no score was given. 


The scoring for overall effective- 


ness was developed entirely from the 
scores for cooperation, application, ac- 


curacy, and speed. It was assumed 
that no additional factors contributed 
sufficiently to the overall ratings so 
that a sizeable error would be intro- 
duced by restricting the analysis to 
these four factors. If the number of 
positive categorizations on the four 
variables exceeded the number of neg- 
ative categorizations, the man was 
given a positive score for overall effec- 
tiveness. On the other hand if the 
number of negative scores equalled 
or exceeded the positive total, the 
PAT prediction was negative. When 
no scores could be given on any of 
the four variables—cooperation, appli- 
cation, accuracy, or speed—then, no 
score for overall effectiveness was giv- 
en either. 


RESULTS 


The findings as regards the first 
three hypotheses are presented in 
Table Il. The probability values not- 
ed in the table are for a two-tailed 
test. On this basis only one of the nine 
predictions is supported at an accep- 
table level of significance. Years of ex- 
perience operating tabulating equip- 
ment is clearly associated with speed. 
If a more liberal criterion of signifi- 
cance is employed, both experience 
and arithmetic reasoning skill appear 
to be related to overall effectiveness. 
In all probability the correlations 
with arithmetic reasoning ability 
would be considerably higher in a 
more heterogeneous group. 

Table III contains the results ob- 
tained when the PAT was used to test 
hypotheses four through seven. These 
findings were derived from the cross- 
validation sample of 31 cases. In all 
cases but one the predictions were 
supported at very acceptable levels of 
significance. In so far as the hypothe- 
ses dealt with speed of work, the PAT 
proved ineffective as a predictor. The 
correlation with ratings on coopera- 
tion was somewhat below those for ap- 
plication, accuracy, and overall effec- 
tiveness. 

In calculating the statistics present- 
ed in Table IV the total sample has 
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TABLE II. Relationship between Various Predictors and 
Performance Ratings (N41) 


Predictors 
Performance Arithmetic Object Years Worked on 
Variables Reasoning Visualization Office Machines 
r r p r p 

Cooperation 19 >.10 02 >.10 ll >.10 

Application a2 >.10 07 >.10 Ae >10 

Accuracy 18 >.10 09 >.10 15 >.10 

Speed .23 >.10 08 >.10 32 <.05 
Overall 

Effectiveness .28 <.10 1 >.10 .28 <.10 


TABLE III. Relationship between PAT Categorizations and Performance 
Ratings for Cross Validation Sample (N=31) 


PAT Categorizations 


Performance 


Variables No Score Positive 
Cooperation 5 18 
Application 5 12 
Accuracy 12 15 
Speed 6 1] 
Overall 

Effectiveness 4 14 


Negative bis p 
8 55 <.01 
14 69 <1 
4 an <.01 
14 19 >.10 
15 Jn <.01 


TABLE IV. Relationship between PAT Categorizations and Performance 
Ratings for Total Sample (N=—41) 


PAT Categorizations 


Performance 


Variables No Score Positive 
Cooperation 8 22 
Application | 14 
Accuracy 14 19 
Speed 8 16 
Overall 

Effectiveness 3 17 


been employed. This procedure seems 
appropriate except in the case of the 
speed variable. In view of the failure 
in cross-validation, combining the two 
samples to compute a coefficient for 
speed appears questionable. Accord- 
ingly, the fact that the statistic pre- 
sented in Table IV approaches sig- 
nificance should not be taken as evi- 
dence of a reliable association between 
the PAT predictors and speed of 
work. It is perhaps important to note 
that in spite of the fact that a number 
of cases had to be dropped in cate- 
gorizing on the four specific variables, 
only three cases had to be eliminated, 
because no score could be assigned, 
when it came to computing the corre- 
lation for overall effectiveness. 


In spite of the failure to predict 


Negative "bis p 
11 58 <1 
20 66 <.01 
8 82 <1 
17 36 <.10 
21 76 <.01 


speed of work from the PAT, there 
still remained the possibility that 
some of the individual hypotheses in 
this area had been correct. A check 
of specific cases indicated that hy- 
potheses four and five dealing 
with work motivation and super-ego 
strength as related to speed were clear- 
ly incorrect. Several new hypotheses 
regarding these variables were formu- 
lated, but none proved valid. Hy- 
pothesis seven could not be checked 
because of the extremely low number 
of cases exhibiting marked evidence 
of psychopathology. Hypothesis six, 
however, did appear to have some 
validity. As with every other variable 
studied the overconformists were al- 
most invariably rated high on speed. 


Since hypothesis three had also 
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proved effective in predicting speed 
of work, it seemed appropriate to in- 
troduce a new set of variables to re- 
place the PAT variables that had 
yielded unsatisfactory results. Over- 
conformity as indicated by rares on 
the high ends of keys 93, 94, 96, and 
their equivalents among the special 
conformity keys was considered a pos- 
itive indicator and given priority over 
all other indicators. Years of experi- 
ence with tabulating equipment was 
split at the median for the group. 
Three years or more was a positive in- 
dicator; less than three years a nega- 
tive one. This procedure, of course, 
did not produce any no score categori- 
zations. A new bi-serial coefficient was 
computed for speed and the overall 
effectiveness scoring redone in accord- 
ance with the new speed classifica- 
tions. The results are presented in 
Table V. 
Discussion 

Taken as a whole these findings ap- 
pear to offer rather strong evidence 
of the PAT’s validity. The correlations 
obtained were consistently above .65 
for all variables except speed and 
cooperation. In the latter instance the 
slight drop in the correlations appears 
to be directly attributable to the de- 
crease in reliability of criterion rat- 
ings. The PAT scoring tended to em- 
phasize cooperation with an immedi- 
ate superior. The rating instructions 
were somewhat ambiguous as to which 
individual or individuals should be 
emphasized. As a result predictor and 
criterion were to some extent measur- 
ing different things. 

Although speed of work was not 
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predicted, this failure is probably not 
attributable to a defect in the meas- 
uring instrument. Nearly all of the 
personality indexes employed were 
used to predict various other aspects 
of tabulating machine operator per- 
formance with considerable success. A 
more likely hypothesis is that, with 
the exception of overconformity which 
seems to rather consistently produce 
superior performance in all aspects of 
the job, personality factors are not a 
major determinant of speed as a tabu- 
lating machine operator. This conclu- 
sion is supported by the fact that 
years of experience is associated with 
speed but with no other specific as- 
pect of performance. Special skills 
which develop over time may well 
contribute to an operator's speed, but 
not to cooperation, application, and 
accuracy. In all probability motor 
factors are involved. It seems logical 
that motor learning should be a ma- 
jor determinant of the speed with 
which cards are manipulated, jams are 
cleared and boards are wired. Unfor- 
tunately a clear-cut test of this hy- 
pothesis could not be carried out with- 
in the confines of the present study. 
The very size of the PAT-criterion 
correlations for application, accuracy 
and overall effectiveness raises another 
question. The values obtained were 
unusually high, especially for a study 
utilizing a personality measure. It is 
possible that an investigation based 
on a larger sample would have yielded 
lower coefficients. Let us assume for 
the moment, however, that this is not 
the case. What other factors might 
account for the findings? Are there 
any features of this study which might 


TABLE V. Relationship between Effective Predictors (PAT and Experience) 
and Performance Ratings for Total Sample (N=41) 


Categorizations 
Performance 
Variables No Score Positive Negative "bis p 

Cooperation 8 22 1] 58 <.0] 
Application 7 14 20 66 <.01 
Accuracy 14 19 8 82 <.01 
Speed 0 23 18 53 < 01 
Overall 

Effectiveness 0 20 21 82 <.01 
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be expected to result in very high cor- 
relations? 

One important factor may well be 
the nature of the job itself. The work 
is characteristically routine and repeti- 
tive. Under such circumstances one 
would expect personality to be a ma- 
jor determinant of success, provided 
minimum levels of intellectual ability 
and dexterity are met. It seems quite 
possible, in fact, that the present find- 
ings may be applicable to many other 
routine industrial jobs, on the assem- 
bly line as well as in the office. Fur- 
thermore, the initial selection on nu- 
merical and verbal abilities almost 
guaranteed that an intellectual factor 
would not prove to be a major deter- 
minant of performance level among 
those accepted for employment. Thus, 
there was in a sense, more room for 
the operation of personality determin- 
ants. 

Another factor would seem to be 
the extent to which complex hypothe- 
ses were formulated. The personality 
variables to be used as predictors were 
selected after a thorough study of the 
job and of a small sample of test 
protocols. The hypotheses were quite 
specific. Sociophilia at work was a 
negative indicator; smal] group socio- 
philia was not. It was possible, 
through the selection of certain PAT 
variables and the rejection of others, 
to attain a rather high degree of pre- 
cision in measurement. Thus, error 
could be reduced and correlations 
raised. 

The particular criterion used may 
also have contributed to the nature of 
the results. The paired comparison 
technique appears to provide an un- 
usually effective criterion when used 
with relatively small groups. The re- 
liabilities obtained were generally 
high. It seems important, however, to 
use as raters only those who have had 
a real opportunity to observe those 
rated over a considerable period of 
time. It became apparent while the 
present study was being planned that 
a number of supervisors who might 
have done the ratings were not really 
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in a position to judge the effectiveness 
of their subordinates. Their jobs 
forced them to spend too much time 
away from the work group proper. 
Similarly, the use of too large a group 
can reduce the probability of obtain- 
ing valid results. 

Perhaps as important as any of these 
factors is the nature of the test em- 
ployed. The scoring system for the 
PAT was developed in the hope that 
it would produce validities consider- 
ably above those reported for other 
personality measures. The rationale 
explicitly states that diagnostic in- 
ferences should not be drawn from a 
record unless the evidence is very 
strong (a rare has been obtained). 
Much of the information provided by 
the subject is ignored as being unin- 
terpretable. Consequently a score can- 
not be assigned to each subject on 
each variable the test may potentially 
measure. In many instances the sub- 
ject does not respond to the stimuli in 
a way that would permit a correct in- 
ference regarding a certain personality 
characteristic. To make a statement in 
these cases introduces a rather high 
probability of error. This is true of all 
projective —a. where the sub- 
ject chooses, usually unconsciously, the 
areas in which he will provide infor- 
mation. To the extent that a projec- 
tive technique is used, in the manner 
of an intelligence measure, to produce 
a score for all who take the test on 
all variables, error is almost inevita- 
bly introduced. Criterion correlations 
are invariably lowered by the “guess- 
work” involved in providing a score 
on the predictor variable for all sub- 
jects, sometimes on the basis of very 
minimal evidence. The present stucy 
was designed specifically to avoid this 
source of error. When the subject did 
not provide sufficient information in 
his PAT responses to permit a diag- 
nostic inference regarding some aspect 
of his work, no attempt was made to 
predict regarding that aspect. In all 
probability this explicit reliance on 
the implications of the PAT rationale 
contributed substantially to the size 
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of the validity coefficients. 


SUMMARY 


In an attempt to evaluate a number 
of measures as predictors of proficien- 
cy in the operation of tabulating 
equipment, tests were administered 
to 41 office machine operators and 
the results correlated with ratings on 
various aspects of job performance. 
A test of arithmetic reasoning ability 
appeared to have some association 
with success. The evidence of a posi- 
tive relationship was somewhat more 
conclusive in the case of years of ex- 
perience operating tabulating equip- 
ment, but again the correlations were 
not high. The Tomkins-Horn Pic- 
ture Arrangement Test yielded a num- 
ber of coefficients in the range .58 to 
.£82 and proved to be by far the most 
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effective predictor. Measures indica- 
tive of high work motivation, strong 
super-ego, and overconformity were as- 
sociated with successful performance. 
Measures indicative of low work mo- 
tivation, a tendency to reject the de- 
mands of authority, and marked psy- 
chopathology were associated with be- 
low average performance. 
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The Measurement of Ambiguity for Thematic Cards 


BERNARD I. MuRSTEIN! 
Interfaith Counseling Center, Portland, Oregon 


Until fairly recent times, the stim- 
ulus like the proverbial skeleton was 
the habitué of the family closet. It 
was something to be briefly aired as 
being “standard for all Ss” and then 
shoved back into the closet, while the 
clinical psychologist, armed with the 
Rorschach for deep probing and the 
TAT intended for shallow but more 
functional probes, mounted the good 
steed “response” and attempted to 
ride the royal road to the unconscious. 
There were a few prophets, like Zubin 
(1943) for one, who tried to warn the 
clinical populace of impending dan- 
ger, but for the most part they gal- 
loped past this Jeremiah, seeking the 
wonderful mysteries of the “private 
world.” 

The early exciting articles by Frank 
(1939) and Murray (1943), paying 
scant attention to the stimulus, were 
reinforced by the findings of the “new 
look” psychologists which further tar- 
nished the value of the objective prop- 
erties of stimuli as determiners of per- 
ception. Even the perception of such 
clearly defined objects as coins and 
swastikas was not held to be inde- 
pendent of the influence of personal- 
ity. By 1951 Rosenzweig asserted that 
“The stimulus was dethroned . . . the 
stimulus is often merely a trigger, 
sometimes only an ‘excuse’ for evoking 
prepared reactions that have already 
been set in motion by the inner stimu- 
lation of an impulse” (1951, p. 218). 
The recent work of Eron (1950), 
Birney (1958), Haber and Alpert 
(1958), and Reitman and Atkinson 
(1958) have stressed the importance 
of the stimulus in the determination 
of the response. Consequently the 
problem facing us today is not a de- 
fense of the position of stressing the 





* Presented at the APA symposium, 1959, on 
“The Role of Stimulus Structure in Pro- 
jective Techniques.” 


importance of the stimulus, but 
rather, a determination of adequate 
methods of measuring its impact. The 
specific problem to be dealt with here 
is the measurement of ambiguity in 
thematic pictures. 

A major thorn has been the con- 
fusion due to the multiple connota- 
tive usage of the word ambiguity. 
Sometimes, ambiguity has been used 
to describe the physical properties of 
the cards, as in the “hazy appearance” 
of some TAT cards (Weisskopf, 
1950). At other times the word has 
been used to designate the number of 
possible interpretations that might be 
given to a card (Bijou and Kenny, 
1951). It seems desirable to separate 
the two meanings, designating the 
first as structure and the second as 
ambiguity. Structure is defined as 
“The arrangement and organic union 
of parts in a body or object” (Funk 
& Wagnalls, New Standard Dictionary 
of the English Language, p. 2401). 
Ambiguity is defined by the same dic- 
tionary (p. 86) as “The quality of 
being ambiguous, obscure, or uncer- 
tain in meaning, especially where 
either of two interpretations is pos- 
sible. 

Ambiguity is in no way synonymous 
with lack of structure when we deal 
with the picture as a whole. This is 
readily demonstrated by considering 
Card 10 of the TAT. This card shows 
two figures, usually described as a male 
and female, embracing. Due to the 
lack of fine detail (lack of structure) 
of the faces, the persons depicted are 
seen as ranging in age anywhere from 
teen-agers to mature adults. In telling 
the stories there is, however, little var- 
iation in the descriptions of the be- 
havior of the characters. Nearly all 
people see them as embracing. If we 
ask about the reason for this action 
we get a variety of replies. It would 
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seem then that there are three tasks 
which confront the § in the telling of 
a TAT story: 1) Who are the char- 
acters? 2) What are they doing? 3) 
Why are they doing it? 

The answer to the first question is 
largely a function of the structure of 
the card. Accordingly, if the card is 
highly structured there is little am- 
biguity as to the identification of the 
age or sex of the characters. It is still 
possible, nevertheless, to project be- 
yond the stimulus properties of the 
cards. One could say, for example, 
that the male figure is an elderly war 
veteran. This type of projection, how- 
ever, is unlikely to occur since it is 
not specifically required by the usual 
instructions of the examiner, and 
would in fact go considerably beyond 
the stimulus properties of the card. 
The question what ? is still con- 
siderably dependent upon the struc- 
tural properties of the cards, but less 
so than the who .. . ? question. The 
greater degree of ambiguity, and ac- 
cordingly projection, occurs because 
S must often go past the description 
of the physical movements and _ ten- 
sions apparent in the card and give 
the whole a unifying interpretation 
which makes the physical actions 
meaningful. Thus, § is likely to per- 
ceive the figures in Card 10 as having 
their arms about each other and give 
the whole a unifying interpretation 
by saying that they are embracing. 

Lastly, the why . . .? question elicits 
the most projection because ?t calls for 
an explanation or interpretation 
which ts usually not readily obtained 
from the physical characteristics of 
the card. Presumably then, it is the 
reply to the why .. . ? which tells us 
most about the individual. It is not 
meant to imply that the reasons given 
for the behavior are completely inde- 
pendent of the kind of behavior. Some 
behaviors have fewer possible motives 
or causes than others. Apparently, it 
is more difficult to find multiple ex- 
planations for Card 18GF which de- 
picts a woman with her hands around 
the neck of another person than it is 
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for Card 10 which shows two figures 
embracing. The former picture admits 
of little else than aggression on the 
part of one of the figures towards the 
other as an explanation of the struc- 
ture of the card, while the stimulus 
properties of the latter picture leave 
the reason that the two figures are em- 
bracing open to conjecture. Explana- 
tions may vary in that either happy 
or sad circumstances may be said to 
have caused this action. 

The value of analyzing the story 
into three components (who, what, 
why) is that one may now sharply 
focus on either of the stimulus deter- 
minants, who, or what, according to 
the desired goal. If, for example, one 
wishes to know whom S perceives as 
dependent in his family relationship, 
the actions of the characters depicted 
may be structured while the ages and/ 
or sex of the figures are disguised. To 
some degree Card 10 is such a picture, 
though if one wished he might easily 
construct a picture better suited for 
this purpose. On the other hand, the 
investigator might wish to focus atten- 
tion on a particular member of the 
family group but leave some uncer- 
tainty as to his actions. This might be 
accomplished by emphasizing — the 
facial features but portraying the 
character in such a way as to leave 
many plausible interpretations as to 
what actions he is engaged in. 

Also, one might desire to investigate 
only the interpretative responses to 
very highly structured scenes. Accord- 
ingly, a picture highly structured with 
regard to the identity of the characters 
and their behavior, with only the 
meaning or reason for their actions 
being ambiguous would be desired. 
Card 13MF is an approximation of 
such a picture. It shows a young, ap- 
parently unclothed woman beneath 
the bedcovers while a young man 
stands with his arm over his eyes. The 
chief ambiguity residing in the pic- 
ture is why the characters are in the 
positions we find them in. The stories 
told usually admit of several possibil- 
ities of which the leading two are “il- 
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licit sex”’ and the “illness or death of 
the wife.” 

Thus, we have essentially three 
kinds of ambiguity in a story, One of 
identification of the characters, the 
other of a description of their actions, 
and the third the meaning of their 
actions. It is incumbent upon the in- 
vestigator that he specify which of 
the three he has reference to when 
he speaks of a picture’s ambiguity. 
Currently, a number of studies have 
reported that medium - ambiguous 
cards are most useful in personality 
description (Bijou & Kenny, 1951; 
Murstein, 1958a, b; Gurel & Ellmann, 
1958) . Unfortunately, we do not know 
whether medium-ambiguity refers to 
the characters’ identity, their physical 
actions, or the meaning attributed to 
their behavior. We shall need to 
know much more about each of these 
areas before we can speak meaning- 
fully about the ambiguity of a pic- 
ture. 

Assume now that we can specify 
which type of ambiguity we wish to 
investigate. We choose to investigate 
the why characteristics of thematic 
cards, the cards having been so struc- 
tured for the who and what proper- 
ties so that little ambiguity is possible. 
How can we obtain estimates of the 
likelihood of one interpretation being 
given in preference to another? 

One cannot simply determine the 
probability of the motive by having 
judges rate the strength of the motive 
by itself, but must rather measure the 
cue-strength of the motive in compari- 
son to other motives. It will be help- 
ful to use an example at this point. 

Suppose we have stories of a group 
of Ss to three thematic cards categor- 
ived according to content and, for the 
sake of illustration, let us further state 
that these three cards tap only four 
motives (aggression, sex, achievement 
and affiliation) though they do so in 
differing strengths as indicated in 
Table I. 

Now if we want to know the prob- 
ability of getting a sexual theme on 
Card 3 we simply read off the propor- 
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TaBLe I—Proportion of Imagery in 
Stories Told and Measures of 


Ambiguity A and H for Each Card? 


Motive Card 1 Card 2 Card 3 
Aggression 96 25 50 
Sex 01 25 10 
Achievement Ol 25 .20 
Affiliation 01 25 .20 
A 08 75 .66 
ras . — 

H 26 2.00 1.75 


tion of sexual themes appearing for 
our group for any given card. It may 
be, however, that we wish to determine 
the overall ambiguity of each card 
rather than the probability of obtain- 
ing a given motive. A formula sug- 
gested by Kenny (1959) is most help- 
ful: 


where p(i) is the proportion of 
cases in any 7 category, and A stands 
for the ambiguity of the card. An- 
other somewhat more laborious sta- 
tistic which gives very similar results 
A 

is H, the measure of uncertainty. The 
formula used is 


/\ 

H=—p(i) logsp (i) 
where _p (i) 
as before. 

It is apparent that Card 1, strongly 
cue-centered for the motive of aggres- 
sion, possesses little ambiguity (4— 
08), while Card 2 possesses a great 
deal of ambiguity (A4—.75). For fur- 
ther information on this method the 
reader is referred to Kenny (1959). 

There are many interesting ques- 
tions which might be tested through 
this measure of ambiguity. Some of 
these are: 

1) What is the relationship of 4 
to the meaningfulness of the stories 
told to the pictures? 

2) What is the effect on A of vary- 
ing only the cues which identify the 


has the same meaning 


* After a table by Kenny, D. T. in “A theo- 
retical and research appraisal of stimulus 
factors in the TAT.” Paper delivered at 
Yellow Springs Conference on Apperceptive 
Fantasy Techniques, June, 1959. 
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main character, leaving the rest of the 
picture intact? 

3) Is A more closely related to the 
physical characteristics of a picture or 
to the number of possible interpreta- 
tions which the picture elicits? 

The statistic A would thus appear 
to be of considerable use in research 
with projective techniques. It has 
drawbacks, however. If we wish infor- 
mation concerning the order of the 
strength of motives between pictures, 
A is of no value since the order of 
the categories does not contribute to 
the value of A. 

The Kolmogoroy-Smirnov test, how- 
ever, can be used in just such a situa- 
tion. Assume that a sample of 200 col- 
lege students have been randomly as- 
signed to judge | of 2 thematic cards. 
Each student is asked to state which 
of four possible themes (sex, aggres- 
sion, achievement, affiliation) the 
card represents. The resulting hypo- 
thetical data are shown in Table II. 
It is apparent both cards have an 
equal A value of .28. The two cards, 
however, may not be said to have 
stemmed from populations with the 
same distribution as indicated by the 
Kolmogorov - Smirnov — probability 
value of p<.05. 

There is a problem not yet touched 
upon. The prior discussion has cen- 
tered upon differences between mo- 
tives on a given card and between 
cards with respect to order of motives. 
What about differences between per- 
sons for a single motive? It is quite 
possible to differentiate between 
groups with regard to their use of mo- 
tives in telling stories to a series of 
cards even when both 4 and the or- 


Tas_E I1—The Proportion of 
Responses of Each Motive 
to Each Card 


(N=100) 
Aggres- Achieve-  Affilia- 
sion Sex ment tion 
Card I Bs 25 10 30 
Card II 30 10 35 25 


a ae 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov p<.05 


dering of motives are identical for 
each card. The ¢ test provides this 
function as reported in a study by 
Murstein, Coulter, Bowdish, David, 
Fisher, Furth, & Hansen (1959). 

One hundred college undergrad- 
uates judged the 31 TAT cards on a 
five-point scale of hostility ranging 
from “no hostility” to “very hostile”, 
Cards scaled equally hostile were nev- 
ertheless found to vary greatly in their 
ability to differentiate individuals 
who perceived a good deal of hostility 
over all of the cards from those per- 
sons perceiving little hostility. Cards 
10 and 16 illustrate this point. Card 
10 had a mean value of 1.32, while 
the mean for Card 16 was 1.20. These 
figures indicate that Ss perceived both 
cards as quite low on the dimension 
of hostility. Despite this near equiv- 
alence for hostility, the ¢ value for 
Card 16 was .55, while the t value for 
Card 10 was 4.67. The first value is 
insignificant while the latter is highly 
significant beyond the .001 level. 

The three methods discussed may 
be applied not only to the determina- 
tion of overall ambiguity, the meas- 
urement of differences in distribu- 
tions, and the differential assessment 
of motive strength, but they also may 
be used in the investigation of the 
three different kinds of ambiguity 
discussed earlier (i.e. investigation of 
the who, what and why characteris- 
tics of the TAT cards) . 

In the investigation of who charac- 
teristics for example, A would repre- 
sent the variability of choice as to who 
is depicted on the card. The differ- 
ence in distribution of the choices for 
who was depicted (man, woman, boy, 
girl) for two different groups would 
be measured by’ the Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov test, and differences between 
the number one choice as to who was 
depicted might be tested by a ¢ test. 

Lastly, one might obtain normative 
group values for the who, what and 
why characteristics against which the 
individual’s judgments might be com- 
pared. Perceptual deviations from 
these norms may prove to have mean- 
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ingful behavioral correlates. This de- 
viation from the stimulus characteris- 
tics of a card as determined by the 
judgments of the normative group 
have more claim to be called “‘projec- 
tion” than have the usual projective 
responses. This is so, because as mat- 
ters currently stand, a response to a 
thematic card confounds projection 
and stimulus description. The use of 
cards whose ambiguity may be objec- 
tively ascertained would enable us to 
subtract the component due to the 
stimulus properties and leave us with 
a more meaningful “projective” re- 
sidual. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Three methods of measuring am- 
biguity have been touched upon. 
These are: 


1) A measure of overall ambiguity. 
The measure used here is A. 


2) A comparison between two 
cards with regard to the order of mo- 
tives. An appropriate statistic here is 
the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test. 

3) The determination of differ- 
ences between single motives. Many 
statistics can be used in this instance, 
including X2 and ¢. 
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Personality of Subjects Who Volunteer 
‘ For Research on a Drug (Mescaline)’ 


Tuomas W. RICHARDS 
Louisiana State University, School of Medicine, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Examining the test protocols of a 
group who volunteered to take mesca- 
line the investigators were impressed 
with an apparent abundance of devia- 
tions from what might have been 
expected in those of a random selec- 
tion of the general population. Vol- 
unteers for this series of mescaline 
experimentation were undergraduate 
or graduate students in medical sci- 
ences or related fields. Through an- 
nouncements made to classes of med- 
ical students by a psychiatrist (Dr. Ian 
Stevenson) describing briefly the ma- 
jor effects of mescaline and the re- 
search interest in studying its metabo- 
lism and its antidote in action, sub- 
jects were solicited. 

In an attempt to determine whether 
those who volunteer for personality 
study of this sort (involving a drug) 
actually are different from the gen- 
eral population of medical students, 
eighteen of the mescaline volunteers, 
all undergraduate medical students, 
were matched with a control group 
for sex and for class (in school, as 
sophomore, junior, etc.). The con- 
trols were students who had been ex- 
posed to the same publicity and per- 
suasion as the mescaline subjects, but 
had not volunteered. 


To induce these non-volunteering 
students to serve as subjects for per- 
sonality study (without mescaline) , 
one of their confreres, a senior in the 
school of medicine, used his personal 
charm and/or promotional _ tech- 





‘This research was supported in part by a 
grant (M-2212) from the U. S. Public Health 
Service, National Institute of Mental Health. 
The basic study of reactions to mescaline 
was supported by a grant from the Scottish 
Rite Schizophrenia Research Committee of 
the National Association for Mental Health. 


nique.*, We feel reasonably certain 
that no ethical principle in using hu- 
man subjects for experimentation was 
violated, such as those suggested by 
Berg (1954). The non-volunteers for 
mescaline study seemed at least willing 
cooperators for the personality study 
alone, though like most students un- 
dergoing special study they undoubt- 
edly experienced misgivings about be- 
ing scrutinized personally. 

In both the experimental (mesca- 
line) group and the control group 
there were fourteen men and three 
women. 

PROCEDURE 

While supplemental tests were 
given in some cases the essential ma- 
terial for this study utilizes the Ror- 
schach Test, the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test and drawings (of a person 
and of a person of the opposite sex) . 

RESULTS 

The Rorschach test was adminis- 
tered and scored according to the 
methed proposed by Klopfer (1942). 
Means and medians of main objective 
scores for each group are presented in 
Table I together with indices of the 
significance of differences between 
them. 

Reference to Table I shows that 
the group who volunteer for mesca- 
line was significantly more productive 
of Rorschach responses than were the 
controls; the mescaline volunteers 
produced more pure form, more color 
responses, more shading responses (k, 
K, and FK) and more inanimate 
movement (m). The mescaline volun- 
teers tend to produce more human 
movement (M). 


?We wish to express our thanks for this to 
Dr. Jack Shelton. 
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Tas_e I. Rorschach Measures of Mescaline Volunteers and Control Subjects 
(N=18, 18) 
Probability 
Mean Median Via 
Experimental Control Experimental Control t x? 

Number of 

Responses (R) 34.2 16.0 24.0 16.5 01 _ 

Wholes (W) 10.1 7.4 9.0 7.5 .02-.05 10-20 

Popular (P) 5.4 5% 6.0 5.0 ns. n.s. 

Original (O) 0.3 0.4 0.0 0.0 ns, n.s. 
Movement 

Human (M) = 4 2.1 2.5 2.0 .10-.20 .05-.10 

Animal (FM) 3.8 4.2 4.0 4.0 n.s. _ 

Inaminate (m) 1.4 0.3 1.0 0.0 02 01-.02 
Third dim. (k) 0.9 0.1 0.0 0.0 n.s. n.s. 
Diffusion (K) 0.4 0.1 0.0 0.0 n.s. n.s, 
Vista (FK) 0.8 0.3 0.0 0.0 n.s. n.s. 
Form (F) 16.1 5.3 10.0 3.5 .01-.02 - 
Form-text. (Fc) is 1.6 1.0 1.5 n.s. n.s. 
Texture (c) 0.1 0.2 0.0 0.0 ns. ns. 
Black Shading (C’) 19 0.8 1.0 0.0 .10-.20 - 
Form Color (FC) 2.2 1.5 1.5 1.0 n.s. - 
Color Form (CF) 1.3 0.3 1.0 0.0 <.01 — 
Color (C) 0.7 0.1 0.0 0.0 .10-.20 _ 
Percent 

Animal (A%) 40.1 50.6 39.0 46.0 .02-.05 _ 

Form (F%) 45.1 _ 28.4 45.2 27.3 <.01 01 


As a means of comparing the two 
groups with an outside criterion of 
“normality” or “health”, the Ror- 
schach performance of each group is 
presented in Figures | and 2 graph- 
ically in comparison with Klopfer’s 
proposed profile for a healthy adult of 
superior mental capacity (Bell, 1948). 

When compared with Klopfer’s op- 
timal criterion, these profiles show 
that the mescaline volunteers give 
greater production of pure form (F) 
at the sacrifice of movement (human 
movement, M, in particular) and of 
color as Form-color (FC) and Color- 
form (CF). They give more shading 
responses and inanimate movement 
(m) than would be expected of a 
healthy adult personality. 

When (in Figure 2) the control 
group is compared with Klopfer’s op- 
timal criterion the constriction shown 
by the volunteers through pure F dis- 
appears; giving frequent shading re- 
sponses, the non-volunteers are some- 
what short in their use of color. They 
stand out in the abundance of move- 
ment responses, particularly animal 
movement (FM). 


Thus, while the non-volunteers are 
qualitatively less productive than the 
volunteers, their fewer productions 
are singly more expressive and primi- 
tive, less refined and tentative and 
cautious. 

By means of the scoring system of 
Aron (1949), stories told by the sub- 
jects in response to the TAT pictures 
(1, 3BM, 4, 6BM, 7BM, 10, 13MF, 
14, 17BM, and 18GF) were evaluated 
objectively. Apparent needs and press 
in each story were codified.3 

A score was also determined for 
each subject based on the degree to 
which he identified with his or her 
opposite sex; this scoring was_ bor- 
rowed from Groh (1956). 

TAT stories were elicited from the 
experimental (mescaline volunteer) 
group in writing; those from the con- 
trol group were elicited orally. Differ- 
ences between the productions of the 
groups should be interpreted in the 
light of this methodological point. 

In comparison with the control 


*We wish to express our thanks to Marie 
Louise Daste for her careful analysis of the 
TAT protocols. 
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group, the experimental group was 
considerably more _ productive; its 
stories were almost twice as long. 
However, both groups were less pro- 
ductive than groups of college stu- 
dents with whom Murray (1943) did 
his original work with the TAT. In 
addition to being more productive 
than the control group, the experi- 
mental subjects projected in their 
stories more tension, and more senti- 


ence, or expression of the feelings and 
awarenesses of the characters in their 
stories. While there was an equal 
amount of aggression in the stories 
told by the two groups, the experi- 
mental subjects utilized verbal aggres- 
sion (in contrast to the coercive ag- 
gression characteristic of the control 
group stories). Mother figures of the 
experimental group were more aggres- 
sive, and father figures more manipu- 
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latory. The experimental subjects 
tended more to approve the actions 
of their characters (particularly male 
characters) . 

In contrast to the experimental 
group, the controls identified less with 
the characters of their stories; they 
either described the figures superfi- 
cially, or they tended to criticize them 
or reject them for their actions. 

Rejecting female figures and _par- 
ticularly for their sexual provocation 
control subjects portrayed characters 
who experienced more sadness and 
dejection. There was greater sensitiv- 
ity to pressure on the part of parents. 

The results of the TAT analysis 
tend to emphasize similarities rather 
than the differences between the two 
groups of student subjects. The most 
interesting point here may be the 
overall personality of medical stu- 
dents as a whole rather than the dif- 
ference between those who do or do 
not volunteer for mescaline studies. 


Both groups seem to be concerned 
with the same types of things. It is 
in the degree of interest rather than 
the kind that they differ. The volun- 
teer for mescaline seems to think, feel 
and act with more depth and _ fre- 
quency than does the non-volunteer. 
He is interested basically in the same 
things and people, but more inter- 
ested and with greater empathy. The 
groups were similar in the relatively 
low ego integration (or masculine 
identification) score, in showing the 
importance of equality, of environ- 
mental pressure, of aggressiveness in 
the mother figure who was herself 
moody and under considerable pres- 
sure. Both groups tended equally to 
approve male characters and to dis- 
approve females, and both, with per- 
haps the most clarity, were hesitant 
to let themselves go spontaneously 
in a testing situation such as the TAT 
provides. 

Figure drawings of the two groups 
were evaluated by asking three experts 
to rank or classify the productions 
on a continuum from “healthy” to 
“unhealthy.” The degree of agreement 
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between the raters is shown in the fol- 
lowing coefficients of correlation: 


B C 
A 47 51 
B X 53 


The three ratings were averaged 
for each subject; a comparison of the 
two groups for these ratings of their 
drawings showed the control group to 
be healthier, but not to a degree of 
statistical significance. 


DIscUSSION AND SUMMARY 


In an excellent discussion of the 
literature regarding volunteers as sub- 
jects for psychological and pharmaco- 
logical experimentation, Lasagna and 
VonFelsinger (1954) have shown that, 
by and large, it is the unusual if not 
the seriously deviant person who is 
likely to volunteer as a subject for an 
experiment, One might expect among 
a group of volunteers a higher inci- 
dence of psychopathology than one 
encounters in the student (or other) 
population from which the volunteers 
appear. 

While our volunteers for mescaline 
were found to be more introspective, 
more empathic and more productive 
than our non-volunteers, we found 
they were not less healthy than their 
non-volunteering classmates. They 
were less repressive of their anxiety, 
more given to dealing with it by 
means of intellectualization and _ per- 
haps by facing it to the point of en- 
tering personal psychotherapy, or in- 
deed undertaking a_ professional ca- 
reer in mental health. 

The implications of this study for 
research on drugs or in any area of 
mental health are simply a supple- 
ment to the position urged by La- 
sagna and VonFelsinger, (namely) 
that inferences drawn from. studies 
utilizing volunteers must be made 
with extreme caution. The person 
whose introspective interests lead him 
to try a drug for the broader experi- 
ence he might receive is a person very 
different from the individual who is 
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afraid to reveal himself to others or 
to himself. 

An important finding in this study 
is the demonstration that students (in 
this instance medical students) whe- 
ther they volunteer or do not volun- 
teer have in common much imma- 
turity and emotional turmoil, — pos- 
sibly “normal” for people still em- 
bryonic in their professional develop- 
ment, — but sufficiently impressive to 
raise a question as to the suitability 
of students of any sort to comprise 
an experimental population. 

Perhaps a student population for 
study of the effect of a drug is the 
best available. We do not know whe- 
ther a population chronologically 
more “mature” or “settled” or “ad- 
justed” if it could be as readily ob- 
tained actually would demonstrate 
less apparent disturbance and _ cer- 
tainly we would expect that the will- 
ingness to take a drug such as mes- 


caline would be a selective factor. 
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A Multiple Choice Rorschach Technique for Increasing Test 
Productivity In Chronic Schizophrenics 


EMANUEL STARER AND SELIG ROSENBERG! 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Northport, New York 


Frequently chronic psychotic pa- 
tients produce only a limited number 
of responses to the Rorschach when 
it is administered in the standard 
manner. Marked reduction in associa- 
tions, blocking, perseveration, and 
complete rejection of the cards are not 
uncommon. This paucity of data 
makes for difficulties in adequate per- 
sonality evaluation, weakens the val- 
idity of interpretations and lessens the 
significance of the findings. Starer 
(1956) used the kaleidoscope in a 
successful attempt to increase the asso- 
ciations produced. However, there are 
objections which limit this method 
considerably. The stimuli are not con- 
stant; they can not be duplicated, and 
the more formal aspects of the Ror- 
schach can not be scored. 

In order to try to solve this problem 
it seemed possible that a modified 
Rorschach approach using a multiple 


choice technique similar to that 
utilized by Harrower-Erickson and 
Steiner (1945) and Singer (1950) 
might prove effective. 

METHOD 


Subjects 

The subjects for this investigation 
consisted of 50 chronic psychiatric 
patients with the primary diagnosis 
of schizophrenia, chronic state. All 
of the patients had been hospitalized 
for a minimum of three years. The 
mean age for the group was 36.42 with 
a standard deviation of 8.25. The 
mean educational level for the group 
was 10.18 years of schooling with a 
standard deviation of 2.66. Only those 
patients, selected in random order, 
who produced 11 or fewer responses 


‘A copy of the multiple choice tests used in 
this study may be obtained without charge 
from Emanuel Starer, Ph.D., Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Northport, New York. 


on the Rorschach, administered at the 
time of investigation, constituted the 
population for this study. The aver- 
age number of associations produced 
on the Rorschach, administered by 
means of standard procedures, was 4.5 
with a range of 0 to 11. 


Technique 

Three tests were designed by the 
authors to explore areas which were 
meaningful to them for personality 
assessment. Other tests can easily be 
created to serve the special interests 
of the examiner. 

The first consisted of ten photo- 
graphs? placed on 2” by 3” cards, 
using the blot areas demarcated by 
Harrower-Erickson (1954) from the 
standard Rorschach test. All photo- 
graphs were achromatic. The areas 
utilized in the first test constitute 
Rorschach Card I, D1; Card II, D3; 
Card II, D5; Card IV, D2; Card V, 
D2; Card VI, D3; Card VII, D1; Card 
VIII, D2; Card IX, D6; and Card X, 
DI. 

Each patient, tested individually, 
was presented with four possible re- 
sponses, listed in random order, for 
each of the areas and was asked to 
make a choice of the one best fitting 
the presented stimulus. Of the four 
choices presented only one has accept- 
able form level using the scoring pro- 
cedure of Beck (1950). The remain- 
ing three responses were of F minus 
quality. A form level score could thus 
be obtained by adding up the num- 
ber of F plus responses, the maximum 
score being ten. 

The second test constituted stimuli 


2The authors are indebted to Theodore 
Willers, Chief, Medical Illustration Service, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Northport, 
New York, for taking the needed stimuli 
photographs. 
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from the following areas of the Ror- 
schach, with each stimulus again being 
achromatic. These were Rorschach 
Card I, D2; Card II, D2; Card III, D8; 
Card: EV, D6; Card V, D2; Card VI, 
Dl; Card VII, D3; Card VIII, D6; 
Card IX, D2; and Card X, D9. Four 
choices in random order were pre- 
sented for each of the stimulus cards 
and the patients, tested individually, 
were asked to select which one best 
fit the cards. This test was designed 
to evaluate sex identification. Each 
of the four choices consisted of one 
male association, one female associa- 
tion, and two animal associations. An 
indication of male sex identification 
was obtained by adding up the num- 
ber of male associations chosen with 
the maximum score being ten. 

The third test consisted of photo- 
graphs, placed on 2” by 3” cards, of 
the usual Rorschach series of ten 
cards, with the whole card being util- 
ized. All were achromatic. The pa- 
tient, tested individually, was given 
four choices for each card. All of the 
choices were of acceptable form level 
using Beck’s scoring system. One of the 
choices was extrapunitive in nature, 
another was intrapunitive in nature, 
another was involved with competi- 
tiveness and high level of aspiration, 
and the final choice involved a sex 
association. Each patient was asked 
to pick one of the four associations, 
presented in random order, which 
best fit the card. The scoring consisted 
of adding up the total number of as- 
sociations in each of these categories, 
the maximum score in any category 
being ten. 

RESULTS 

On the first test each of the 50 
patients was able to respond and make 
a choice. This was independent of 
whether the patient produced no re- 
sponses, or as many as 11, on the Ror- 
schach. The form level score for the 
entire group was 5.78 out of a possible 
maximum of ten, with a standard de- 
viation of 1.83. Using this technique it 
was possible to determine the aie 
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form level for each patient, whereas 
this was impossible with the Ror- 
schach administered in the standard 
manner, for almost all of the patients. 

On the second test, purporting to 
get a measure of male sex identifica- 
tion, 45 of the 50 patients were able 
to make sufficient choices to enable 
a score to be obtained. The average 
number of male associations for the 
total group was 1.71 out of a possible 
maximum of ten. The average num- 
ber of female associations produced 
was 1.13. The remaining choices were 
made from animal associations. 

On the third test which involved 
making a choice in one of the follow- 
ing categories, extrapunitiveness, in- 
trapunitiveness, competitiveness, and 
sex, 44 of the 50 patients, tested indi- 
vidually, were able to respond sufh- 
ciently for a score to be obtained. The 
average number of associations for the 
total group in each of the categories 
was: extrapunitiveness, 2.07;  intra- 
punitiveness, 1.25; competitiveness, 
4.82; and sex, 1.86, out of a possible 
maximum of ten for each of the cate- 
gories. It is readily seen that the num- 
ber of associations produced by this 
group was highest in the competitive- 
ness category and lowest in the intra- 
punitive category. Using the chi- 
square method it was determined that 
the result for the competitive category 
significantly exceeded chance expec- 
tation (P<.01). 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the tests, using the 
modified Rorschach technique with a 
multiple choice arrangement, indicate 
that this approach appears to be effec- 
tive with chronic psychiatric patients 
who produce only a minimal number 
of associations to the Rorschach ad- 
ministered in the standard manner. 

On the first test it was possible to 
obtain a form level score for each of 
the 50 patients, irrespective of the 
number of associations produced on 
the standard Rorschach. This gives 
more positive evidence of the form 
level of perception, and does not re- 
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quire the drawing of inferences from 
omissions as is usually done in the 
Rorschach analysis when the number 
of associations is sparse, It also pro- 
vides a more effective and quicker 
evaluation of the basic assets still pres- 
ent in many chronic patients. An in- 
spection of the results indicates that 
the form level of the tested group is 
higher than would be thought likely 
from the original associations to the 
standard Rorschach. The knowledge 
of more than expected ego strength 
and reality contact, and the possibil- 
ity of some resources in the nature of 
logical intellectual powers influence 
the therapist and affect the prognostic 
evaluation, 

The results of the second test are 
especially noteworthy for the sug- 
gested difficulty in human identifi- 
cation. The weakened sense of self and 
the withdrawal from the environment 
are possible implications. Whether 
this is related to chronicity in schizo- 
phrenic patients remains to be deter- 
mined. It is interesting to note that 
the identification is higher with the 
male figure than with the female 
figure but there is a tendency to iden- 
tify more rapidly on a sub-human 
level. The question may be raised as 
to whether the usual identification 
process was stopped at an early age. 
It is well known from observations of 
children’s play activities that they 
tend to identify at certain stages more 
readily with animals than with hu- 
man beings. The important result of 
this test was that an identification 
score could be obtained for 90 per 
cent of the group irrespective of the 
number of associations produced on 
the standard Rorschach. 

On the third test dealing with the 
categories of extrapunitiveness, intra- 
punitiveness, competitiveness, and sex, 
it is noted that 88 per cent of the 
group was able to respond sufficiently 
to obtain a score. The result obtained 
for this chronic group raises provoca- 
tive speculation. Whether the signifi- 
cantly higher score in the area of 
competitiveness stems from an artifact 
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depending upon the “stimulus value” 
of the card or from underlying dy- 
namics of this group remains to be 
explored, Does the minimal number 
of associations on the — standard 
Rorschach stem from strong fears of 
failure in a competitive situation? 
Are they therefore not putting forth 
any real effort or making an apparent 
attempt to cooperate? Has the failure 
in the past in competitive situations 
been excessively traumatic for this 
particular group? Are the competitive 
choices in this multiple choice test less 
threatening than the alternative re- 
sponses? The answers to these ques- 
tions remain to be determined. 

The impetus for this study was pro- 
vided by the difficulties encountered 
in testing chronic psychotics. How- 
ever, the problem of minimal produc- 
tivity is not uncommon with other 
groups and it is suggested that this 
technique can be extended for use 
with other psychiatric categories. 


SUMMARY 


The Rorschach was administered 
individually in a standard manner to 
each of 50 chronic psychiatric pa- 
tients. This group produced 11 or 
fewer associations with the average 
being 4.5 responses. Each patient was 
then given a modification of the 
Rorschach using a multiple choice 
technique and was asked to pick one 
of four responses best fitting the spe- 
cific stimulus card. Three tests were 
designed to yield scores in form level, 
sex identification, and choice in one 
of the following categories: extrapuni- 
tiveness, intrapunitiveness, competi- 
tiveness, and sex. All of the patients 
were able to respond sufficiently to 
score form level. Ninety per cent of 
the patients were able to respond to 
the sex identification test. Eighty- 
eight per cent of the patients were 
able to respond to the selected cate- 
gories test. The results indicate that 
this modified Rorschach procedure 
was highly effective with a group of 
chronic schizophrenics in increasing 
the production of responses and in 
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providing more data for improved 
personality evaluation. It is suggested 
that this technique can be a useful de- 
vice with similar individuals who re- 
spond minimally to the standard 
Rorschach. 
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The “‘Meaning”’ of the Bender-Gestalt Test Designs: 
A Study in the Use of the Semantic Differential’ 


ALEXANDER TOLOR 
Fairfield State Hospital 


Although the Bender- Gestalt Test 
is commonly used as a maturational 
test of visual Gestalt functions in chil- 
dren and as a method for exploring 
retardation and loss of function due 
to organic brain disorders in children 
and adults, it is also frequently em- 
ployed by clinicians as a_ projective 
device to elucidate personality dynam- 
ics. The extension of this technique 
to the personality sphere has led, on 
the one hand, to several attempts to 
quantify performance on the test 
(Billingslea, 1948; Pascal & Suttell 
1951) and, on the other hand, to a 
number of studies which are designed 
to shed light on the nature of the 
perceptions, affective associations, or 
meanings attributed to the figures by 
Ss. 

The latter approach is exemplified 
by the work of Sucek and Klopfer 
(1952) who obtained free associations 
in response to the Bender designs from 
a group of normal Ss. On the basis 
of their results the authors developed 
interpretative hypotheses concerning 
the stimulus meaning of each of the 
Bender figures. The basic stimulus 
properties of the test material were 
also investigated by Tolor (1957) who 
studied the formal or structural char- 
acteristics of the Bender associations 
produced by a group of neuropsychi- 
atric patients. 

When the focus of attention is not 
on the general properties of the 
Gestalt figures themselves but on the 
meaning of the designs to individuals 
taking the test, Hutt (1945) suggests 
that the administration of the test 
be modified so that Ss comment on 
each of the figures following comple- 


“An abbreviated version of this paper was 
printed at the 1960 Annual Convention of 
of the American Psychological Association 
in Chicago, Illinois. 


tion of the reproductions or that Ss 
modify their drawings to make them 
“nicer.” Greenbaum (1955) has ex- 
panded on the associational technique 
by inserting the patient’s Bender as- 
sociations into the Rapaport-Gill- 
Schafer word association list, and, 
whenever the new associations still 
fail to clarify the meaning of a given 
concept, introducing the latter re- 
sponse in a series of new stimulus 
words. 

All of these efforts basically are in- 
tended to clarify the specific meaning 
of obtained deviations in the drawing 
of the Bender designs. It is assumed 
that in order to understand the pa- 
tient’s Bender test behavior it is neces- 
sary first to comprehend the meaning 
of the symbols to which he is re- 
sponding. Recently a new method for 
the study of the meaning of stimuli, 
such as the Bender-Gestalt figures, has 
become available to researchers; name- 
ly the semantic differential (Osgood, 
Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957). This 
method is essentially a combination 
of controlled association and scaling 
procedures used to differentiate the 
meanings of concepts. It has already 
been applied to such stimuli as Ror- 
schach cards (Rabin, 1959) and The- 
matic Apperception Test pictures 
(Reeves, 1954) but never, to the au- 
thor’s knowledge, to the Bender de- 
signs. It is the purpose of this study 
to determine the connotative mean- 
ing of the Bender figures so that the 
clinician’s projective use of the test 
may be related to empirically based 
information rather than to unverified 
hunches or vague intuitions. 


PROCEDURE 


The procedure utilized in this in- 
vestigation closely parallels that em- 
ployed by Rabin (1959) in a recent 
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study of the meaning of the Ror- 
schach cards. As has been done in the 
Rabin study, 20 scales of the seman- 
tic differential were selected by the 
E as indicated in Table IL. In the se- 
mantic differential the given concept 
to be differentiated appears along 
with a set of bipolar adjectival scales. 
The scales have seven spaces between 
the poles permitting the S to express 
both direction and intensity of each 
judgment. An example of such a scale 
is the following: 

Beautiful——:——:——-:—_:—_: 
——:——Ugly 

The 20-scale form of the semantic 
differential which was used included 
scales representative of the three ma- 
jor factors which have been consist- 
ently obtained with different samples 
of Ss and a variety of concepts. The 
Evaluative Factor shows high loading 
on Items 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13 and 
16; the Potency Factor is represented 
by Items 2, 4, 12, 15, 18, and 20; and 
the Activity Factor is prominently 
found in Items 11, 14, 17, and 19. 

In administering the semantic dil- 
ferential on a group basis the E used 
the same instructions given by Osgood 
et al (1957). The Ss were 68 college 
students in two undergraduate general 
psychology classes at the University 
of Bridgeport. There were 41 males 
and 27 females included, ranging 
in age from 17 to 38 years, the median 
being 19 years. Each Bender design 
was exposed for three minutes during 
which the Ss were given an opportun- 
ity to make their ratings. The three- 
minute exposure time had been found 
to be satisfactory by Rabin (1959) in 
the previous experiment. The data 
consist of 180 choices (20 scales x 9 
Bender designs) made by each of 
68 Ss. 


TREATMENT OF DATA 


The Ss’ responses to the semantic 
differential yield information pertin- 
ent to both direction and intensity of 
each judgment. However, since inter- 
est in this preliminary study was pri- 
marily in the dimension of direction 
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of meaning, it was decided to dichoto- 
mize the choices on each scale, placing 
responses falling in positions | to 3 
in one category and placing responses 
falling in spaces 5 to 7 in the other. 
Ratings at the mid-point, i.e., check 
marks in the fourth space, were equal- 
ly and randomly divided between the 
two classifications. In those few in- 
stances in which a S failed to respond 
to an isolated scale, he was assigned 
a value equivalent to the mid-point 
of the continuum. 

Chi square tests were done to deter- 
mine the differences between the in- 
cidence with which each side of the 
scale was selected for each of the nine 
Bender designs. These analyses were 
done for the male and female Ss sep- 
arately and for the combined sample 
as a whole. As there are 20 scales and 
9 designs, there were 180 chi square 
computations for each of the three sets 
of data making a total of 540 such 
computations.” 


RESULTS 


Table I contains information rela- 
tive to the significance of the differ- 
ences in the number of Ss rating each 
polar end of the scales for each of the 
Bender designs, Of the 180 chi square 
tests computed for the total sample, 
79 are significant at the .05 level or 
beyond. The corresponding figures for 
the male and female sub-groups are 
57 and 54, respectively. 

Based on the data presented in Ta- 
ble I and considering only the dimen- 
sion of direction, the Bender designs 
may be characterized as follows: 

Design A: clean, pleasant, clear, 
honest, small, worthless, peaceful, 
light, cold, thin, smooth, and delicate. 

Design 1: clean, small, distasteful, 
worthless, peaceful, light, cold, thin, 
smooth, and delicate. 

Design 2: good, beautiful, strong, 
clean, pleasant, clear, active, fast, 
small, and smooth. 

Design 3: good, beautiful, strong, 
* The author wishes to extend his apprecia- 
tion to Sheldon Feldman who assisted in 
the statistical analyses of the data. 
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clean, pleasant, clear, active, fast, 
light, and smooth. 

Design 4: large, clear, ugly, distaste- 
ful, cruel, unpleasant, thin, and dis- 
honest. 

Design 5: clean, clear, and active. 

Design 6: large, strong, ferocious, 
clear, active, rough, fast, rugged, bad, 
ugly, distasteful, cruel, and unpleas- 
ant. 

Design 7: strong, clean, and clear. 

Design 8: good, beautiful, strong, 
clean, tasty, valuable, pleasant, clear, 
peaceful, and smooth. 

Factor Scores: 

Another view of the meaning of the 
Bender designs can be obtained by 
noting the relationship between the 
three main factors and the evaluations 
made of each of the Bender designs. 
Arbitrarily, the midpoint on each 
scale was assigned a score of 0 and 
the other positions were scored from 

3 to +3. The scales comprising a 
given factor were then selected for 
each Bender figure and an average 
factor score was computed. The re- 
sulting average factor scores, reflect- 
ing both direction and intensity of 
choices, are presented for the nine 
Bender designs in Table II. It should 
be observed that plus values represent 
the direction in which a more favor- 
able evaluation, a greater potency, 
and a higher level of activity has been 
attributed to the stimuli; the minus 
values represent the opposite. 
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Design and Sex Differences 


Table III reveals that there are 
marked differences with which the 
various Bender figures lend them- 


selves to categorization on the scales 
of the semantic differential. For exam- 
ple, on only three of the scales do Ss 
show agreement with respect to direc- 
tionality when they rate Designs 5 
and 7. This stands in sharp contrast 
to Designs 6 and A on which there is 
agreement as to directionality on 13 
and 12 scales, respectively. 

The total number of significant chi 
square values obtained by male, fe- 
male and combined samples is also 
presented in Table III. It will be 
noted that there is a high level of 
agreement between male and female 
Ss in the categorizations of the figures. 
The combined sample in each in- 
stance produces a greater number of 
significant differences, as would be 
expected on the basis of the larger 
number of cases in this group. In no 
instance in which a scale yielded a 
significant difference for both male 
and female Ss did the directionality 
vary for the two sexes. Moreover, in 
every case, except for one scale on 
Design 4, when the selections of one 
sex are significant, then the other sex 
ratings are in the same _ direction, 
although not always to a significant 
extent. It would seem, therefore, that 
there was very close agreement by 
members of both sexes in their evalu- 


Taste IT. Factor Scores for the Nine Bender Designs 


Designs 
Factors* A 1 2 5 4 5 6 7 8 
I Evaluate oa OO 2 = a 
II Potency 109 —177 —28 —32 4.02 ~06 4.54 22 4.09 
III Activity —~ 6 —~ SM 414 458 —10 -O04 4534 4106 —.12 


* A plus sign represents a more favorable evaluation, a greater potency, or a higher activity 


level than a minus sign. 


Taste ITI. Number of Significant Differences in Rating Each Bender 
Figure for Male, Female and Combined Sample 


Groups A 1 2 
Males (N—41) 9 9 6 
Females (N=27) 8 9 8 
Combined (N=68) 12 10 10 1 


omom vo 


Designs Total 
4 5 6 7 8 
3 ] 8 3 10 57 
6 l 4 2 8 54 
8 3 13 : 10 79 
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ALEXANDER TOLOR 


ations of the Bender designs. 
DISCUSSION 


It is evident that these results of 
the meaning of the Bender designs 
are limited not only by the nature of 
the sample of normal college students 
used, but also by the selection of spe- 
cific scales on the semantic difteren- 
tial. The question as to the adequacy 
of these scales in delineating the 
meaning of Bender figures can only 
be partially answered. The fact that 
there are some significant differences 
in the polar selections on every scale 
except one (happy-sad) certainly sug- 
gests that the Bender figures can be 
evaluated reliably through the use of 
these particular scales. However, we 
do not know whether more relevant 
scales could not have been developed, 
perhaps contributing to our under- 
standing of the meanings of the Ben- 
der designs. 

The present findings do indicate 
that similar to other projective stim- 
uli, such as the Rorschach cards 
(Rabin, 1959), the Bender materials 
also evoke symbolic reactions having 
a considerable communality in mean- 
ing for groups of individuals, Despite 
the fact that on some designs the 
group concensus is not very high, the 
mean number of scales on which there 
is accord for all figures is 8.8, indi- 
cating a substantial degree of agree- 
ment. This is not to negate the im- 
portance of evaluating individual dif- 
ferences in responses, but to focus at- 
tention on the area of agreement 
by Ss. 

It is noteworthy that the connota- 
tive meanings of the nine designs dif- 
fer appreciably, with no two patterns 
of adjectival descriptions being alike. 
The differences in intensity and direc- 
tion of the factor scores provide a sim- 
ilar picture of uniqueness in the 
meaning of the designs. 

An attempt could be made to relate 
the interpretative hypotheses cited by 
Sucek et al. (1952) for each Bender 
figure to the present findings con- 
cerning the meaning of the designs. 
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For example, Design 6, the drawing of 
which allegedly reflects “attitude to- 
ward and characteristic way of hand- 
ling of (his) primitive instinctual 
drives or their derivatives,” is found 
to be low on the Evaluative Factor, 
high on the Potency Factor, and high 
on the Activity Factor, as might be 
expected. In addition, it is interesting 
to note that this design is also char- 
acterized as large, strong, ferocious, 
rough, rugged, bad, ugly, distasteful, 
cruel, and unpleasant. Incidentally, 
the description “bad” occurs for no 
other design to a significant extent. 
Design 1, which, according to Sucek 
et al. (1952), reflects “attitude and 
feeling about regularity, systematiza- 
tion and importance of detail,” is 
found to be low in Potency and low in 
Activity, again as might be expected. 
As can be seen, some of the results of 
the present study are consistent with 
the results derived from the associa- 
tional method. However, other results 
and interpretations can less easily be 
reconciled with one another. To illus- 
trate, Design 4, which was considered 
ugly, distasteful, cruel, unpleasant, 
thin, and dishonest, is regarded by 
Sucek et al. (1952) to be reflective of 
the characteristic attitude to incon- 
gruities and ambivalences in the per- 
son and his emotional life. The logical 
connection between this interpretative 
hypothesis and the cannotative mean- 
ings is not readily apparent. 

Another approach might be the de- 
termination of the relationship be- 
tween difficulty level of each Bender 
design, as ascertained by means of the 
relative ease of recall, and the specific 
meanings assigned to the figures. For 
example, Tolor (1956; 1958) noted 
that Design 8 is most frequently re- 
called by different groups of Ss. In- 
terestingly, this design is also high on 
the Evaluative Factor. However, the 
absence of any consistent relationship 
is evident in the fact that among De- 
signs 4, 3, and A, which have been 
found to be the three most difficult de- 
signs for recall, two are high on the 
Evaluative Factor and one is only 
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somewhat low on this factor. 
SUMMARY 


In an attempt to contribute to the 
understanding of deviations in the 
drawing of Bender figures, the mean- 
ing of each of the Bender designs 
was studied using the semantic differ- 
ential as a tool. Twenty scales of the 
semantic differential were adminis- 
tered to 68 undergraduate college stu- 
dents in evaluating the Bender con- 
figurations. The Ss’ responses on each 
seven-point scale were dichotomized 
and chi square tests were computed 
to determine the differences between 
the incidence with which each polar 
end of the scale was selected. 

Of the 180 chi square values for the 
total sample, 79 were significant at 
the .05 level or beyond. In the male 
sample, there were 57, and in the fe- 
male group, 54 significant values. 
There were no sex differences as re- 
lated to the meanings attributed to 


the designs. However, there were 
marked differences with which the 
various Bender stimuli lent them- 


selves to categorization. The direction 
and intensity of assigned meanings 
was also determined by an analysis 
of the Evaluative, Potency, and Ac- 
tivity factors as represented by the 
scales. 

The discussion revolved around the 
adequacy of the scales used, the 
unique patterns of meanings attri- 
buted by groups of individuals to the 
different designs, and the relationship 
between previous interpretative hy- 
potheses of the Bender figures and 
present findings. It was also concluded 


The Bender-Gestalt and the Semantic Differential 


that there is no consistent associa- 
tion between the difficulty level of the 
Bender figures, as determined by the 
facility with which each is recalled, 
and the connotative meanings assigned 
to them. 
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Stimulus Characteristics of Rorschach Inkblots 
as Perceived by a Schizophrenic Sample 


MELVIN ZAx, RoBerT H. LOISELLE AND ATHAN KARRAS 
University of Rochester 


In his review of the role of the 
stimulus in Rorschach responding, 
Baughman (1958) commented on the 
paucity of empirical studies related to 
the symbolic meaning of the ink- 
blots. He saw the overcoming of 
methodological obstacles to carefully 
controlled studies of the connotative 
meaning of the blots as a “formid- 
able challenge.” 

Since this review several people 
(Little, 1959; Rabin, 1959; Zax and 
Loiselle, 1960; Zax and Loiselle, in 
press) have employed the use of Se- 
mantic Differential scales (Osgood, 
Suci and Tannenbaum, 1957) as a 
means of providing data regarding 
the properties of the inkblots. These 
investigations have, in some instances, 
lent empirical weight to what was al- 
ready intuited, and in other cases 
brought to light unsuspected attrib- 
utes (i.e. the highly negative valence 
of Card I, the tendency to regard Card 
VII more positively because of its po- 
sition in the series). The population 
sampled in these studies, however, has 
been of a single type, that is, college 
students. In at least two of these stud- 
ies (Rabin, 1959; Zax and Loiselle, 
1960) it was suggested that a syste- 
matic sampling of groups at varying 
educational levels as well as clinical 
groups might be profitable. 

In line with these suggestions, the 
purpose of the present study is to in- 
vestigate the reported stimulus char- 
acteristics of the Rorschach inkblots as 
perceived by a group of patients clin- 
ically diagnosed as suffering from 


1The authors are grateful to the staff of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Buffalo, 
New York, particularly Dr. M. G. Staiman, 
Chief Psychologist, for their cooperation and 
assistance with data collection. A debt of 
gratitude is also owed the patients of that 
hospital who served as subjects. 


schizophrenia. Their reactions as 
measured by the Semantic Differential 
will be compared to those of a 
matched group of hospitalized non- 
psychiatric patients as well as to those 
of a younger group of college stu- 
dents. 


MrTHOD 

Ss for this study were: (1) a group 
of 40 veterans seen during their first 
hospitalization for a neuropsychiatric 
disorder and clinically diagnosed as 
schizophrenic; and (2) a group of 10 
veterans hospitalized tor medical pur- 
poses who were tested at a time when 
they presumably were not being ex- 
posed to great stress (i.e. in a recup- 
erative phase after surgery or after 
having suffered a bone fracture, etc.) . 
These groups were matched for age 
and education. For the schizophrenic 
group (henceforth referred to as 
Group S) the mean age was 30.60 
years with a range from 22 to 38 and 
the mean education level was 12.98 
years ranging from 10 to 20. The 
mean age of the medical patients was 
31.02 with a range from 25 to 36 and 
their mean education was 12.68 years 
with a range from 10 to 19. When 
tested the schizophrenic Ss had been 
hospitalized for an average of 119 
days while the medical patients had 
a mean hospitalization of 46 days. 

On the basis. of factor loadings and 
judged relevance to the inkblots, sev- 
en scales from each of the three Se- 
mantic Differential factors were used. 
They are listed in Table I. The 
scales were randomly arranged in 10 
different orders, and booklets were 
assembled in such a way that the 10 
orders fell in random positions pro- 
viding a control for any order effects 
which might operate in the making of 
successive ratings. 
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Ss were given these booklets which 
contained the standard Semantic Dif- 
ferential instructions (Osgood, et al., 
1957) with only minor modifications 
to account for the fact that inkblots 
rather than verbal concepts were 
being rated. After reading the in- 
structions, Ss were given an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions and in gen- 
eral both groups required some min- 
or clarification of what the task en- 
tailed. Most of the Ss in Group M 
were run individually while in Group 
S the majority were seen in small 
groups. All Ss made ratings of the 
standard set of inkblots taking them 
in order from I to X. The time re- 
quired to complete the series of rat- 
ings ranged from 30 to 45 minutes. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Ratings for each card on each of 
the 21 scales were tabulated separately 
for both groups and an analysis of di- 
rectional trends was made. Ratings in 
positions one, two and three were 
combined as were ratings of five, six 
and seven. 

The initial problem in dealing with 
these data involved the manner in 
which ratings of four on the seven- 
point scales were to be handled since 
they represented either neutrality with 
respect to the scale or the feeling that 
the scale was irrelevant. It was de- 
cided that if only a chance number 
of four ratings were made on a given 
scale, these would be disregarded and 
the directional trends of the remain- 
ing ratings would be subjected to 
further analysis. On the other hand 
if a significant number of four ratings 
were made on a scale, no further an- 
alysis would be carried out since a 
substantial number of Ss were not 
able to discriminate for that particu- 
lar scale. Since 40 Ss used each scale 
and ratings can fall on any one of 
seven points, on a purely chance basis, 
approximately six ratings of four 
should be made. Using the chi-square 
technique it was found that as many 
as 11 four-ratings out of 40 repre- 
sented a significant deviation (5% 
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level) from this chance base, There- 
fore, further analyses were restricted 
to those scales where fewer than 1] 
neutral ratings were made. For the 
remaining scales ratings of four were 
eliminated from the chi-square an- 
alyses. To determine whether a blot 
conveyed an impression characterized 
by the term at one or the other end 
of the continuum, observed frequen- 
cies were compared to the theoretical 
probability that, by chance, half the 
ratings would be in one direction and 
half in the other. The results of these 
analyses are reported in Table I. 
The results in Table I indicate that 
some of the blots are viewed con- 
sistently by both groups. By charac- 
terizing each of the blots by the chos- 
en extreme of scales on which signifi- 
cantly consistent ratings were made, 
it is apparent that Cards I and IV 
convey the strongest impression with 
both being evaluated negatively and 
being seen as having potent quali- 
ties. They also agree that V is a 
stimulus of low potency and with 
qualities suggesting activity. These 
particular results are in agreement 
with those found in a group of male 
students who used the same scales to 
rate the inkblots (Zax and Loiselle, 
1960). In many other respects, how- 
ever, there are marked differences be- 
tween the rating patterns of the pres- 
ent two samples and the college sam- 
ple. Notably, the ratings of the latter 
group were consistent enough to re- 
sult in nearly twice as many signifi- 
cant chi-squares as found for the pres- 
ent samples. One of the major factors 
to account for these differences is the 
fact that both the schizophrenics and 
the hospital non-psychiatric controls 
tended to use the neutral category 
(point four) more liberally than the 
college students. As a result of this 
tendency, in 157 of the 210 scales 
rated by schizophrenics too few rat- 
ings other than four were made to 
permit further analysis. In the case of 
the hospitalized non-psychiatric con- 
trols this occurred in 115 cases out of 
the 210 scales while for the college 
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TABLE I. Scales Yielding Significant Chi-Squares 


I II Ill 
Beautiful—Ugly ms! 
Clean—Dirty ms 
Fair—Unfair 
Good—Bad 
Happy—Sad 
Kind—Cruel 
Wise—Foolish 
Brave—Cowardly 
Hard—Soft M2 
Heavy—Light ms 
Large—Small M 
Masculine—Feminine 
Rough—Smooth MS2 
Strong—Weak M 
Active—Passive MS S MS 
Angular—Rounded MS ms M 
Fast—Slow M 
Hot—Cold 
Reckless—Cautious 
Sharp—Dull 
Tense—Relaxed MS 


IV Vv VI VII VII IX X 
ms 
ms M 
m 
m 
M m m 
MS ms m m ° 
MS ms MS MS 
MS 
MS m 
M MS S M 
MS s ms 
M 
m 
m 
M 


1“m’" denotes that a significant number of the ratings of those in Group M were toward the 


right side of the continuum. 


“s” denotes the same thing for those in Group S. 


2 °M” denotes that a significant number of the ratings of those in Group M were toward the 
left side of the continuum. “S” denotes the same thing for those in Group S. 


students it occurred in only 40 of the 
210 scales. Perhaps because of this 
“conservatism” the present groups 
were overtly affected in a consistent 
way by only the blots conveying the 
strongest impression (I, IV and V). 
They failed, therefore, to evaluate 
blots HI, VIII and X as favorably as 
did the college Ss. Interestingly 
enough, they also failed to consistent- 
ly see any of the blots as being either 
predominantly masculine or feminine 
in nature. 

To investigate the possibility that 
differences in rating patterns existed 
between the present samples, groups 
S and M were compared on the num- 
ber of ratings nearest the left end of 
the continuum, the number of neutral 
ratings (position four) , and the num- 
ber nearest the right extreme of the 
continuum. The chi-square technique 
was applied to the 210 comparisons 
(21 ratings for each of 10 inkblots) , 
with the result that significant differ- 
ences at the 5% level were found on 
only 14 of the scales. Since, on a 
chance basis alone, 11 out of 210 
would be expected to be significant, it 
was concluded that there were essen- 


tially no differences between the 
groups in this respect. Similar analy- 
ses comparing the previously men- 
tioned college sample to each of the 
present groups reveal significant dif- 
ferences between college students and 
Group M on 41 scales and significant 
differences between the students and 
Group S on 66 scales. Both of these 
figures represent significant devia- 
tions from the chance expectancy of 
11 out of 210 significant differences 
and are significantly different from 
each other as well. A qualitative study 
of the distribution of ratings in those 
cases where significant differences 
were found between groups M and $ 
and the college sample revealed that 
in nearly every case these differences 
could again be largely accounted for 
on the basis of the differential use of 
the neutral category with the college 
Ss making fewer neutral ratings. This 
pervasive tendency for both of the 
present groups to rate the blots as 
neutral with regard to a given scale 
is clearly illustrated by the fact that 
Group S made more four ratings than 
college Ss on 200 of the 210 scales 
while Group M made more on 191 of 
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the 210 scales. 

Osgood, et al. (1957) have noted 
differences in personal “styles” in 
checking sematic differential scales. 
They have reported a study by Bopp 
contrasting the ratings of verbal con- 
cepts by schizophrenics and non- 
schizophrenics. The results of this in- 
vestigation revealed that the schizo- 
phrenics made significantly more rat- 
ings in the neutral category and sig- 
nificantly fewer in intermediate cate- 
gories than the non-schizophrenics. 
The differences in number of ex- 
treme ratings were insignificant, It 
was concluded that schizophrenics 
were far less discriminatory than nor- 
mals in their use of semantic scales. 
Since these authors reported the per- 
centage of responses made by each 
group in the extreme, neutral and in- 
termediate categories it is possible to 
make direct comparisons between 
their samples, those used in this study, 
and the college sample referred to 
above. Comparative data for these 
groups appear in Table II. 

From a simple inspection of Table 
Il it is apparent that groups S and 
M differ relatively little from each 
other with respect to these response 
characteristics especially as compared 
to the differences found by Bopp. The 
greatest similarity between the pres- 
ent samples and those of Bopp seems 
to reside in the frequency with which 
the neutral category was used. The 
control groups made 29% and 30% 
of their ratings in category four and 
the two groups of schizophrenic Ss 
made 35% and 39% of their ratings 
in this category. The patterns of all 
four groups seem disparate from that 
of college Ss who made 67% of their 
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ratings at the intermediate points and 
distributed the remainder equally. 
The results of the present study are 
in agreement with the observation of 
Osgood et al. that schizophrenics as 
well as certain other groups are char- 
acteristically less discriminating than 
college students in their rating be- 
havior. In an effort to determine pre- 
cisely what factors are related to this 
characteristic, groups S and M were 
divided into two groups each on the 
basis of educational level and com- 
parisons were made within groups be- 
tween those with the most schooling 
(averaging 14.6 years for Group § 
and 14.4 years for Group M) and 
those with the least (averaging 11.4 
years for Group S and 11.2 years for 
Group M). Of the six resultant “t” 
tests, the only significant difference 
was between the best and the least 
educated of Group M on the number 
of intermediate ratings made. Consis- 
tent with what had been suspected, 
the best educated portion of the sam- 
ple made the most intermediate rat- 
ings. The general trend in the com- 
parisons which showed no significant 
mean differences was for the better 
educated groups to give fewer neutral 
and more intermediate ratings. Six 
more “‘t’”’ tests were done to compare 
the best educated Ss in groups S and 
M to the college sample collected ear- 
lier. These groups differed in mean 
age by about 10 years in addition to 
the obvious clinical differences be- 
tween Group S and the college group. 
These analyses yielded four signifi- 
cant “t” tests with the college Ss mak- 
ing significantly fewer neutral ratings 
and significantly more intermediate 
ones than the 20 select Ss in both 


Taste II. Percentages of Extreme, Neutral and Intermediate Ratings 
on Semantic Differential Scales of Several Groups 


Group N 
Schizophrenics (Bopp Study) 40 
Schizophrenics (Present Sample 40 
Controls (Bopp Study) 40 
Controls (Present Sample) 40 
College Students (Zax and 40 


Loiselle, 1960) 


o7, Extreme % Neutral Y% Intermed. 


Ratings Ratings Ratings 
41 39 20 
22 35 44 
36 29 35 
26 30 45 
16 17 67 
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groups S and M. These findings 
would suggest that the response char- 
acteristics under investigation are re- 
lated both to age and intelligence (as 
inferred from education) . In any fur- 
ther efforts to explore this tendency 
it might be best to investigate the rele- 
vance of more subtle behavioral and 
emotional characteristics than were 
available in this study. If such factors 
could be linked to characteristic re- 
sponse styles, the basis would be laid 
for a new diagnostic tool which could 
be easily administered and scored, em- 
pirically keyed, and free of the trans- 
parencies of the more common per- 
sonality inventories. 


SUMMARY 


Forty male schizophrenics under- 
going their first hospitalization for an 
emotional disorder (Group S) and 40 
male hospitalized non-psychiatric pa- 
tients (Group M) matched with the 
schizophrenics for age and education 
rated the Rorschach inkblots on 21 
Semantic Differential scales. The con- 
notative meanings of the blots were 
deduced from those scales found to 
be rated in a given direction consis- 
tently enough to yield significant chi- 
squares. On this basis it was found 
that plates I and IV yield the strong- 
est impressions as negative and po- 


tent stimuli with V being consistently 
seen as low in potency and suggesting 
activity. Comparisons between the 
findings with these groups and with a 
sample of college Ss, tested earlier, re- 
vealed a marked tendency for the pres- 
ent samples to use the neutral cate- 
gory in their ratings. This confirmed 
a similar observation of Osgood, et al. 
Efforts to uncover the reason for such 
a response “style” suggested that fur- 
ther exploration of this point might 
best involve an attempt to relate 
subtle behavioral and emotional char- 
acteristics to response tendency. 
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De Martino, Manfred F., (Ed.) 
Dreams and_ personality dynamics. 
Springfield, Il: Charles C. Thomas. 
1959, pp. 377, $10.00. 


Since the end of the second World War, 
a voluminous amount of literature has been 
published on almost every aspect of psychol- 
ogy. Yet, only a handful of publications have 
appeared in the area of dreams. This fact 
alone makes the present volume a welcome 
addition to the scanty list of books on 
dreams. 

The present volume is compiled of various 
articles and monographs which have already 
been published in numerous journals. No 
new articles are contained. The editor has 
made a commendable attempt to systematize 
and cover as many varied aspects of dreams 
as is possible within the bounds of such a 
book. The book is divided in seven sections: 
(1) Introduction; (2) Empirical and Statisti- 
cal Studies; (3) Experimental and Theoreti- 
cal Studies; (4) Personality Correlates of 
Dreams; (5A) Methods of Dream Analysis; 
(5B) Uses of Hypnosis; (6) Dreams and Pro- 
jective Techniques; (7) Physiological Corre- 
lates of Dreams. Thus the book gives the 
reader a general although sketchy idea of 
what has already been done in the field of 
dreams and dream analysis and what promi- 
sing avenues are still open for further investi- 
gation. However, as in all anthologies of this 
nature, the book suffers from the fact that it 
does not contain any section where these 
diverse studies are synthesized, although the 
book provides many such opportunities. For 
example, it is suggested that girls, as com- 
pared to boys, (chapter 2 
as compared to adult men, (chapters $ and 4) 
have a greater number of dreams_ being 
chased, threatened, etc. However, there is no 
common thread that runs through these 
findings which suggest why females of all 
ages have more dreams of this kind and what 
such dreams may mean in the socio-psycho- 
logical dynamics of the female individual. 
Further, there are many contradictions which 
emerge from chapter to chapter. For example, 
in Section 5B, (Use of Hypnosis) , two sets of 
contradictory findings appear. First, it is 
definitely maintained that hypnotic dreams 
and regular night dreams are one and the 
same (Klein) while the other findings sug- 
gest that there is a_ basic distinction 
between these two types of dreams (Farber 
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and adult women, 





and Fisher, Brenman). 

Iwo sections are of particular interest for 
Chapters 4 and 6 entitled, 
Correlatives of Dreams” and 
Projective Techniques.” ‘The 
former chapter clearly demonstrates how 
dreams can be utilized for psychological 
research, particularly in the study of person- 
ality typologies. However, practically all 
studies and _ researches which have been 
reported in this section, seemingly suffer from 
one basic theoretical flaw. In these studies, no 
distinction is drawn between latent and mani- 
fest dreams. Although all the studies deal 
with the manifest content of the dreams 
(where the subjects came the next day and 
reported their dreams as they remembered 
them) such dream reports have been treated 
as if the latent and manifest dreams were 
equivalent or interchangeable. And the con- 
clusions which are drawn from the manifest 
contents are almost isomorphically translated 
to the latent contents. A more effective future 
contribution could result from distinguishing 
between latent and manifest dream material. 


psychologists: 
“Personality 
“Dreams and 


section 


The “Dreams and 
Techniques” consists mostly of articles on the 
relationship between the TAT and the mani- 
fest dream contents. Such findings would tend 
to suggest, and possibly give some clues 
about, the level of personality structure at 
which one may attempt to interpret the 
TAT. Unfortunately, only one of the re- 
ported articles (Hedda Bolgar) attempts to 
show any relationship between the Rorschach 
and the dreams. One would have liked to see 
more articles on the Rorschach, since in the- 
ory at least a greater similarity is seen be- 
tween the technique of interpretation of 
dreams and some aspects of the technique of 
interpretation of Rorschach, e.g., symbolism, 
projection of the self, ete. 

Chapter 7, “Psychological 
Dreams”, is particularly enlightening 
rewarding and should be read by all. It shows 
that the process of dreaming is highly corre- 
lated with eye movements which can _ be 
measured via E.E.G. Such eye movements, 
along with the body movements which the 
sleeper makes, are shown to serve specific 
functions in the dreaming process. 

Another unusually stimulating 
enlightening chapter is by Medard Boss, 
“Psychopathology of Dreams in a_ Schizo- 
phrenic and Organic Psychosis.” As far as 
the reviewer is aware, not only is this the 
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first article which compares and contrasts the 
types of dreams of these two pathologies, but 
it also attempts to show in considerable detail 
that the dreams of various kinds of schizo- 
phrenics differ; e.g., the dreams of an inci- 
pient schizophrenic who is moving into full- 
blown schizophrenia are generally different 
from those of other types of schizophrenics, 
e.g., a reconstituting schizophrenic. The theo- 
retical reasons for the differences in the 
structure of the dreams of various types and 
stages of schizophrenics are perspicaciously 
discussed. 

Nevertheless, one feels a definite weakness 
in the book. Although the book attempts to 
cover almost every phase of dreams, it seems 
to leave out one of the fundamental areas— 
namely, how dreams are formed. Through- 
out the book, one gets the feeling that practi- 
cally every chapter refers to, or assumes that 
the reader is aware of and familiar with, 
the theory of dream formation. Yet, nowhere 
in the book is this explicitly brought out, nor 
is a chapter on this topic included. It is 
probably true that since Freud’s classic work 
on dreams, very little advancement has been 
made in this area, yet it might have been 
worthwhile to include a chapter on this topic. 

One does feel a certain deficiency, or rather 
a bias, on the part of the editor in that, 
hardly any chapter or section is found which 
tells the reader of the “clinical use’ of 
dreams, It is the reviewer's opinion that some 
fine articles which could have shown the 
clinical application of dreams have been left 
out. For example, Erickson’s article on 
“Dream Specimens in Psychoanalysis” would 
have been an excellent addition. A few other 
minor omissions are felt by the reader. One 
such omission is that the book carries no 
bibliography either for the individual chap- 
ters included or for the entire book. The 
book therefore, does not fulfill its partial and 
implicit attempt to provide a correct per- 
spective of the literature. 

In spite of these lacks, the book is a worth- 
while addition to the literature. It reveals 
both the diversity and breadth of the present 
literature, and those areas in the study of 
dreams needing additional investigation. 


SOHAN LAL SHARMA 
Los Angeles Psychiatric Service 


Ledwith, Nettie H. 4 Rorschach 
Study of Child Development. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa: Univ. of Pittsburgh Press 
1960 pp. Ix - 336 
This book is essentially a case presentation 
of eleven children selected from a random 
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larger group of children who had been tested 
repeatedly from six through eleven years of 
age. After an introductory section, a chapte1 
is devoted to each child. In each chapter 
the author presents the Rorschach protocols 
of the annual testing, a brief history of the 
life situation at the time, and a blind inter- 
pretation of the Rorschach by co-workers in 
the original study.’ In the concluding section 
each of the interpreters reports on his meth- 
od of making inferences from the Rorschach 
and the author gives a brief summary of 
some of the highlights of her findings on 
the general characteristics of children’s rec- 
ords. The title of the book is a promising 
one. Unfortunately the contents, although 
valuable, are disappointing because they do 
not really fulfill the promise: the “Study 
promised in the title is missing. What is 
presented is a reporting of a_ series of 
Rorschachs with their interpretations and 
brief case history. The author writes as if the 
presentation of the series of Rorschachs with 
their interpretations and the associated life 
information is a study of child development 
whereas at best it is a picture of it. In the 
original publication the author also pub- 
lished a longitudinal series of Rorschachs to 
which this publication adds the blind inter- 
pretation of the Rorschach plus a slightly 
amplified life history with comments about 
the appropriateness of the Rorschach inter- 
pretation. It is interesting to read the series 
of interpretations made but no evidence is 
offered to verify many of the interpretations 
and nowhere in the book is there any ref- 
erence to research or to the fact that there 
may be some questions as to the validity of 
some of the current ways of using the Rors- 
chach. At times it seemed to this reviewer 
as though the author were confusing raw 
data with validity and assumed that presen- 
tation of such data is the same as the de- 
velopment of theoretical concepts from data. 
There are some statements that appear to 
suggest that having Rorschach normative data 
is the same as validating data. 

On the whole. this book, in contrast to 
the author's previous publication, has a 
dilettante flavor in that it contains a little 
bit about the children, a little bit about the 
way some skilled people interpret children’s 
Rorschachs, and a little bit about the au- 
thor’s findings about children’s Rorschachs. 
Any of these areas, if explored in detail 
would be a contribution, but the small and 


* See book review: Meyer, M.M. (Ledwith, 
Nettie. Rorschach responses of elementary 
school children.) J. proj. Tech. 1959, 23, 474. 
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unexplored sampling of them, robs the book 
of its real potential. 
Mortimer M. MEYER 
Los Angeles 


Nel, B. F., and Pelser, A. J. K. 
The South African Picture Analysis 
Test (SAPAT). Amsterdam: Swets & 
Zeitlinger, 1960; pp. 74. Paper bound. 
Price with plates ca. $6.50. 

Reviewing the latest of an unending stream 
of subjectively-scored, unvalidated projective 
techniques offers a tempting outlet for one’s 
hostilities. Vhus, it is most frustrating to have 
to admit at the outset that the SAPAT 
makes a constructive contribution. 

The 12 SAPAT stimulus pictures are on 
large. sturdy cards. Ten of the 12 are desig- 
nated for boys and 10 for girls on the basis 
of expressed preferences. Story content of 
children was studied to decide upon the most 
desirable physical form of the “heroes.” Sev- 
en of the pictures depict elves, two show 
mice in humanized situations, two present 
children in usual settings, and one depicts a 
royal family. 

The authors seem to have accomplished 
their goal of filling the gap between the 
Childrens Apperception Test (CAT) (animal 
pictures) and the Symonds Picture Story Test 
(adolescents). Interest should be optimum 
for children from about five to twelve years 
of age. None of the pictures depicts anything 
culturally unique to Africa and all children 
are White. 

Like the CAT each picture is distinctly 
drawn. It would appear that the clarity of 
the structure of the stimulus material would 
decrease the range of different needs that 
might be projected into a given picture. 
Thus, ambivalence would probably not be 
as clearly expressed in responses to the 
SAPAT cards as to the Symonds or TAT pic- 
tures. 

The manual’s introduction concerning dif- 
ferences between European and American 
conceptions of personality and projection 
may interest some. However, the final an- 
alvsis of a protocol by the authors differs in 
no significant way from American analysis 
of TAT pictures. 

The semiobjective scheme for analysis ap- 
pears to be an eclectic American approach. 
It is designed “ . . . as a clue for interpreta- 
tion, and it is presumed that it com- 
pels the analyst to judge more objectively.” 
Some examples of stories and interpretations 
are given in the manual. However, the neo- 
phyte should not expect to find a scoring 
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and interpretation scheme that dispenses 
with the intuitive skills of the clinician. 
The reviewer must admit that the stim- 


uli appear to meet the need for TAT type 
material for the grade-school child, A sound, 
objectively-scored projective test would have 
made a greater methodological contribution, 
but the clinical value of the TAT method 
is such that it deserves to be extended to all 
populations. 


Witson H. GUERTIN 
University of Florida 


Orr, Miriam Le Test De Rorschach 
et L’Imago Maternelle. (The Rors- 
chach and maternal imago.) Paris: 
Groupement Francais du Rorschach, 
1958, pp. 104, paper bound, 500 fr. 


Miriam Orr’s monograph deals almost ex- 
clusively with cards I, VII and X, as re- 
sponses to these cards reveal the subject's 
imago of the mother. The explicitly stated 
hypothesis is that latent, prenatal engrams 
are in constant interaction with acquired 
ones and that particularly those engrams are 
evoked by the Rorschach which represent, 
in symbolic forms, the central features of 
very early object relations. The provocative 
assumption is made that children have an 
unconscious memory of their own body in 
the fetal state and some analytic case ma- 
terial is cited to support this. On this sub- 
ject, the author's position may be summar- 
ized in her own words: “We have no proof, 
but think of the possibility of a localization 
of prenatal engrams in the neuro-vegetative 
system, while postnatal engrams could be 
localized in the cerebrospinal system.” (p. 
14, reviewer's translation.) 

The need for autorepresentation is con- 
sidered in relation to the repetition com- 
pulsion and it is suggested that the en- 
grams of traumatic events will be particular- 
ly likely to be represented on the Rorschach. 

Cards I, VII and X are considered for an 
assessment of the maternal image because 
Card I is assumed to evoke the engrams of 
“beginning”, VII is thought to evoke the 
meaning of emptiness, of abandonment and 
sense of loss of support shock” or 
“shock at emptiness’), while X provides an 
occasion for “shock at fragmentation” to 
manifest itself. (The interesting question of 
how to differentiate the “shock at fragmen- 
tation” on X from color shock is raised by 
Orr but is by no means settled. Only it is 
suggested that because of the changed child 
rearing techniques, color shock is by no 
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means as frequent today as it was in the 
days of Hermann Rorschach.) 


The rationale is advanced that above and 
beyond the shock at the “beginning”, at 
emptiness and at fragmentation, the lack of 
internalization of the mother will result in 
a devitalized Rorschach. Devitalization is 
seen as a relative matter, reflecting greater 
and greater distance from the top of the 
evolutionary ladder. The less “chaleur vi- 
tale,” the more devitalization there is in the 
record. Orr points to the possibility of a 
highly interesting content analysis along the 
guidelines of the evolutionary scale. For 
example, in such an analysis, fish would score 
lower than mammals but higher than moss, 
and in the end we would obtain a score 
that would represent the amount of “life 
force” in the record. No statistics are offered, 
but this method was apparently found to 
discriminate between schizophrenics and 
neurotics. 


While the American reader is not used to 
encounter the order of substantiation that 
Miss Orr uses, and might react with annoy- 
ance at claims of validity on the basis of 
vaguely defined clinical experience (and 
this under circumstances where data could 
clearly have been presented without too 
much trouble), there is also rich reading 
for those who will approach the material 
from a purely theoretical and even aesthetic 
standpoint. Miss Orr’s general knowledge of 
oriental philosophy, art and literature is 
readily available to footnote certain points, 
and there is a measure of delight in reading 
about Indian religious symbols in relation 
to scoring examples. This is not often found 
in American psychological journals. The 
clinical examples were selected from a large 
pool of records obtained from a wide variety 
of subjects, of different pathologies and na- 
tionalities, some condemned to die, some 
tested in D.P. camps. The monograph con- 
tains the responses to Cards I, VII, and X 
of several of the defendants of the Nurnberg 
trials. 

One would wish that Miss Orr had turned 
more of her attention to the formal aspects 
of the responses, because she focuses entirely 
on content. Her monograph would be of more 
use to other researchers if her method of 
selecting her subjects and the responses were 
made public. Ordering the material along the 
evolutionary scale lends itself eminently to 
some statistical treatment which would not 
necessarily have to encroach upon the artis- 
tic and imaginative in her work. Her hypoth- 
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eses stand quite well without the assump- 
tion of prenatal memory. 


Mary ENGEL 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Zulliger, H. The Behn-Rorschach 
Test. Hans Huber, Bern: 1956, 200 pp. 

This text by Hans Zulliger is not a new 
book, but rather it is a translation (translator 
unnamed) of a work in German which was 
originally copyrighted in 1941. Ostensibly a 
manual to accompany the Behn blots, the 
book has very little to do with the “Bero” 
inkblots as such, but it is more like a com- 
bination casebook and notebook on “form 
interpretation tests”, with the focus happen- 
ing to be upon the “Bero” blots. The book 
might better have been titled “Zulliger at 
Work.” 

The Bero ink blot series was worked out in 
1920 by Dr. Hans Behn-Eschenberg, assistant 
physician under Rorschach at the Herisau 
Mental Hospital. We are told merely that 
“With the help of his teacher and chief, he 
painstakingly chose, from a_ considerable 
number of inkblots, the present 10 plates as 
the most appropriate. They were standard- 
ized against the plates of the Rorschach 
series”. The blots were apparently never 
printed until the original publication date 
of this volume, 20 vears after they were 
developed. 


The reader who approaches this volume 
looking for standardization data, normative 
tables, reliability coefficients, or validation 
studies, or for any of the usual statistical 
paraphernalia we expect in a test manual will 
be severely disappointed. There is none. 
There is a listing of about 500 responses, 
broken down by Bero card location, and 
scored by Zulliger. These are frequently 
appearing responses, but Zulliger cautions 
against using these as a “pure answer table”. 

Also the reader who approaches the vol- 
ume looking for detailed comparisons between 
the Bero and Rorschach blots will be dis- 
appointed. About two pages are devoted to 
indicating certain differences which he tinds 
in the two series, but the differences are 
minor in nature. Zulliger’s clinical experience 
indicated that the blots constituted a parallel 
series, and for him (in 1941) this was suf- 
ficient. When the results were not parallel, it 
meant the subject was a labile individual, and 
the differences in response to the two ink- 
blot series suggested something of the 
changeable nature of his personality. In fact 
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Zulliger recommends using both series just 
for the added depth of analysis the compari- 
son sometimes provides. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to his 
scoring system (little advanced from Ror- 
schach’s) , to interpretations for the various 
scoring features, and for combinations of these 
features, and to case studies which demon- 
strate Zulliger’s virtuosity as a clinician. Many 
of the interpretations, referring to both Bero 
and Rorschach blots, will be familiar to an 
breed of psychologist who still scores 
the Rorschach test, but they will appear 
quite novel to moderns who interpret test 
content only. The manner in which Zulliger 
develops interpretations based on combina- 
tions of features, or modifies the significance 
of test features in different contexts, should 
give pause to, and intrigue those researchers 
who still tabulate Ws, Fe’s, A % etc., run 
simple statistical tests, and thus arrive at 
conclusions. While more in the nature of 
notes than exhaustive system, Zulliger’s ver- 
sion of “holistic interpretation of the for- 
mal scoring” seems to me to be among the 
most articulate to be found. If one were 
interested in deriving a “cookbook” for ink 
blot tests, Zulliger’s manual would be an 
excellent place to start. 


older 
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This text is consciously atheoretical, Inter- 
pretations are asserted, but no_ particular 
personality theory is employed in interpreta- 
tion. The rare “psychoanalytic” interpreta- 
tions startle one by their infrequent appear- 
ance. Zulliger describes character, intellectual 
characteristics, emotional traits, vocational 
skills, and offers occasional diagnostic hints, 
although his avowed purpose is to avoid 
“medical (psychiatric-neurological) diagno- 
sis”. Zulliger’s interpretations and comments 
are neat, sensitive, and often stated in highly 
picturesque terms. He is obviously a keen 
observer, and his all too brief comments on 
intellectual types in particular are quite 
worthwhile, especially if read in light of 
current interest in “styles’’ of thought. 

While the material is incomplete, and 
scattered, there is stuff of interest here, even 
though the volume is some 20 years old. Zul- 
liger, one of Europe’s foremost clinicians, and 
author of a three card ink blot test (compare 


with Holtzman’s 40 card test!), is worth 
“watching at work”. 
MuRRAY LEVINE 


Devereux Foundation Institute for 
Research and Training 
Devon, Pa. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


We regret our oversight in not crediting 
the photograph of Bruno Klopfer in his 
earlier mood to the photographic skill and 
generosity of L. Joseph Stone, our Eastern 
Representative. Dr. Stone presented an en- 
largement to Dr. Klopfer with a fitting com- 
ment at the annual Society Banquet in Chi- 
cago. 


MEMBERSHIP DECISIONS 


The board of trustees is pleased to announce 
the following membership decisions. 


Fellows: 


Ross, Alan O. 
Wilensky, Harold 


Himelstein, Philip 
Osterweil, Jerry 
Associates: 

Barclay, Allen 
Craddick, Ray A. 
Cryns, Gerd M. 


Mills, David H. 
Mock, Joe F. 
Philip, Anthony F. 
Farley, Jane Tyrrell, Marcel J. 
Fisher, Emanuel Van West, Joan 
Greenstein, Jules M. Vassiliou, Vasso 
Guze, Vivian S. Wells, Hal M. 
Kornrich, Milton Wilson, Helen E. 
Levy, Joshua Yaeger, Marion 
Lyon, Waldo B. 


Affiliate: 
Mierzwa, John 
Student Affiliate: 


Fuchs, Arnold 
Klein, Milton 


Mansfield, Lucile H. 
Schwartz, Lita L. 


WORKSHOP 


University of California Extension an- 
nounces its second residential workshop on 
“Introduction To Analytical Psychology For 
Clinicians”. The first workshop, held in 
1959, was highly successful, and there have 
been many requests for this second confer- 
ence, 

Ihe conference will be held at the Asilo- 
mar Conference Grounds, Pacific Grove, 
California, 6 miles from Carmel and 125 
miles from San Francisco. It will begin Sat- 
urday evening, June 3, 1961 and conclude 
Thursday noon, June 15, 1961. 


The conference is aimed at teachers and 
supervisors in graduate departments of Clin- 
ical Psychology and in residency or intern- 
ship training centers who want to include 
competent information about the Jungian 
approach to clinical work in their program. 
The conference does not form part of a 
training program for Jungian analysts or 
research workers. It serves as an introduc- 
tion which should provide the kind of in- 
formation which cannot be acquired through 
reading alone. 


The prerequisite is a Ph.D. or M.D. de- 
gree or equivalent in professional experience, 
and consent of staff. 

The staff consists of Bruno Klopfer, Ph.D., 
(Coordinator) ; Rivkah Kluger, Ph.D.; Joseph 
Henderson, M.D.; and Marvin Spiegelman, 
Ph.D. 


The conference is designed so that all stu- 
dents will participate in three seminars of 
20 hours each. 

Seminar |: Basic Concepts (Dr. Klopfer 

and Dr. Spiegelman) 

Seminar 2: Amplification (Dr. Kluger) 

Seminar 3: Clinical Approach (Dr. Hen- 

derson) 


The enrollment fee is $95.00. A limited 
number of $50.00 tuition scholarships will 
be available. Information concerning veter- 
ans benefits will be supplied on request. 

Participants and their families may stay 
at the Asilomar Conference Grounds or at 
motels within walking distance. 

For application form and brochure giving 
complete details on the conference and hous- 
ing facilities write to Department of Social 
Sciences, University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, California. En- 
rollment is limited. Enrollees will be selected 
in the order in which applications are re- 
ceived. The deadline for receiving applica- 
tions is May 1, 1961. 


BOOKS AVAILABLE FOR REVIEW 


Hiltmann, H. Kompendium derpsychodiag- 
nostischen tests. 

Peatman, J. G. & Hartley, E. L. Festschrift 
for Gardner Murphy. 
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